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A Character Sketch of Professor F. W. Putnam, 
President of the A. A. A. S. 


By J. A. 


The portrait before us indicates a 
man of rare culture, of great refine- 
ment, and one who possesses a unique 
combination of temperaments. He 
should, therefore, be better able to use 
the knowledge he possesses in the gen- 
eral survey of scientific subjects than 
as if he were possessed of a less balanced 
mind, or one more particularly devel- 
oped in one direction than another. It 
will be noticed, by students of Phrenol- 
ogy, that his head is remarkably high, 
and the forehead is broad and full. The 
anterior or lower portion of the fore- 
head being somewhat more fully repre- 
sented than the upper portion (al- 
though the latter is not deficient), 
gives him a wonderful grasp of details 
and an interest in exact sciences. He 
is a man who always knows what he is 
talking about. He does not speak with 
ornamental language, but comes right 
to the point and introduces his hearers 
to the topic in question without any 
loss of time or preamble. He is a man 
who is capable of becoming a remark- 
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able discoverer, and no man yet has 
been gifted in this particular who has 
not had the power to observe well from 
given data. Therefore, if we knew 
nothing about the character of the 
man, we should predict that his interest 
would be principally in scientific sub- 
jects, but he shows the benefit of his 
cultured mind in his capacity to or- 
ganize, systematize, and map out work; 
hence his Causality is called into play, 
and he should be known for his power 
of organization and his capacity to util- 
ize everything, either in regard to in- 
tellectual or material subjects. He is a 
utilitarian man, and is the reverse of 
being visionary or artificial. He has 
scope of imagination, but he does not 
let it run away with him, hence his 
practical mind is always making use of 
that which is of service to another as 
well as to himself. His gift of language 
is remarkable, and he must speak with 
fluency, ease, and practical eloquence. 
His brain power is so complete that his 
receptacle for knowledge must be ex- 
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ceptional. He is a man of caution, pru- 
dence, and far-sightedness, and gives 
to everything a due consideration as to 
its legitimate value. His moral quali- 
ties are all well represented. In tone 
of mind he is very much like his moth- 
er, and received a particular impression 
from her nature which has mellowed 
the sterner qualities of his own sex, 
and his inheritance from his father. 
He is an exceedingly kind, sympa- 
thetic, and thoughtful man concerning 
the wants of others, and is just the one 
to be where he has to consider the re- 
quirements of a large body of men. He 
is very conscientious, and this must 
show in his intellectual work, as well 
as in his treatment of all moral sub- 
jects. He does not deviate from his 
line of principle. 

This year the American Ass’n for the 
Advancement of Science was honored 
and bestowed an honor on Professor F. 
W. Putnam, by electing him their Presi- 
dent at the fiftieth anniversary of its 
existence at Boston, in August last. 
Mr. Putnam has been an officer of the 
Association for a quarter of a century, 
and has been intimately acquainted 
with the work since 1857, and he has 
been instrumental in raising the mem- 
bership from 500 to 2,000. He has 
been well known throughout the coun- 
try as a specialist in Anthropological 
and Natural History subjects for years, 
and has been recognized as one of the 
famous scientists of this country. He 
was, therefore, unanimously elected to 
the Presidency of this fine organization 
without a dissenting voice. He was 
born at Salem, Mass., on April 19, 
1839, and is a direct descendant of 
John Putnam, who was one of the first 
settlers in Salem. In England, the 
Putnam line may be traced to Putten- 
ham, who died in 1642, and his ances- 
tors likewise included the Appleton, 
the Ward, and the Fiske families, all 
well-known New England names. 

As a boy, the “ Scientific American ” 
says, young Putnam showed unusual 
fondness for the study of natural his- 
tory, and his parents afforded him 
every facility in the pursuit of this fa- 
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vorite subject. One of the results of his 
fondness for the study of nature was 
the preparation by him of an accurate 
“ Catalogue of the Birds of Essex Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts,” which was pub- 
lished by the Essex Institute in 1856, 
when he was only sixteen years of age, 
and which resulted in his being made 
Curator in Ornithology in that institu- 
tion. 

It was about this time that the at- 
tention of Louis Agassiz was attracted 
by the young man’s devotion to natural 
history, and he was thus drawn to 
Cambridge, where, in 1856, he entered 
the Lawrence Scientific School of Har- 
vard University and became one of that 
brilliant band of young men among 
whom were the younger Agassiz, 
Morse, Packard, Scudder, Shaler, and 
Verrill, all of whom now hold high 
rank among living naturalists in this 
country. 

It was Putnam’s intention to take a 
course in the Medical School, but the 
influence of Agassiz proved irresistible, 
and he soon became assistant in charge 
of the collection of fishes in the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology, which 
office he retained until 1864. 

Professor Putnam was called in 
April, 1894, to the curatorship of the 
department of anthropology in the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
in New York City, and since then he 
has had the direction of the various ex- 
peditions that have been sent out under 
the auspices of that institution for the 
purpose of forming an anthropological 
collection worthy of that great muse- 
um. 

The degree of A.M. was conferred 
on him by Williams College, in 1868, 
and that of D.Sc. by the University of 
Pennsylvania, in 1874. The French 
government gave him the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, in 1896. He has 
been elected to membership in fifty-six 
learned societies in this country and 
eleven abroad. Since 1890 he has been 
president of the Boston branch of 
the American Folk Lore Society, and 
in 1891 he was elected president of the 
American Folk Lore Society, the parent 
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body. The American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the 
National Academy of Sciences, the 
three scientific societies in the United 
States to which election is only by in- 
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His elevation to the presidency is an 
expression of the appreciation and grat- 
itude of the thousands of scientific men 
both in this country and abroad, with 
whom he has formed pleasant acquaint- 
ance during his faithful service to the 




















PROFESSOR F. W. PUTNAM, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 


vitation, include his name on their rolls 
of membership. 

The growth and development of the 
American Association are chiefly due 
to his tact, untiring energy, and re- 
markable executive ability. 


American Association, all of whom sin- 
cerely hope that, as a permanent mem- 
ber of the council, he may for many 
years continue to honor its delibera- 
tions with the wisdom that has come 
from his long service and experience. 
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Phrenotypes and Side-Views. No. $7. 
THOMAS F. BAYARD. 


By H. S. Drayron, M.D. 


In the passing of this distinguished 
man we have to record the disappear- 
ance of one who represented in a very 
high degree the old chivalrous spirit of 
the Southern aristocrat. Very few of 
his type are living now. The changes 
wrought by time no longer tolerate such 
men—seemingly, however much we 





THOMAS F BAYARD. 


may admire them, the new age has little 
use and less encouragement for such 
qualities as they exhibited. Of high 
characteristics, intellectually and mor- 
ally, with a sincerity and loyalty of pur- 
pose that is rare, with a pliancy of judg- 
ment that adapted itself to changes of 
state and national policy, with an intel- 
lect that was capable of large responsi- 
bilities Mr. Bayard has left a record of 
large importance upon American his- 


tory. He was born in the small State of 
Delaware about seventy-one years ago, 
but his career early demonstrated that 
master minds do not depend upon the 
size of the place of their birth but upon 
heritage, culture, and opportunity. 
Early in life he entered into the arena 
of politics and advanced with rapid 
stride in the opinion of contemporaries. 
At length he was found in the Senate 
of the United States. Later, during 
Mr. Cleveland’s first administration, 
he, as Secretary of State, held the high- 
est place in the Washington Cabinet. 
Later we find him our Ambassador to 
England. Thus the nation estimated 
him as worthy of certain of the highest 
places in its appointment. Everywhere 
the courteous amiable gentleman, the 
accomplished high-souled man was ex- 
hibited—the Chevalier whose integrity 
and honor were without reproach. 

By inheritance Thomas F. Bayard 
was highly endowed. His family be- 
longs to the best of the old Southern 
class. The limning of generations of 
refinement, commanding eminence, ap- 
peared in his face and form. Such an 
organization is worthy of careful con- 
sideration. His head was well devel- 
oped and balanced generally—the in- 
tellectual, moral, and_ self-centering 
faculties being markedly supported by 
strong functional centres. We can 
point to very few men in public life who 
have so eminent a development of the 
qualities that impart moral control to 
conduct and character. There was 
great pride of individuality and a sensi- 
tive regard for conscience. Hence, if 
in his public career he occasionally 
made statements that appeared undip- 
lomatic or inconsistent with official ca- 
pacity, it was because the convictions of 
the man were greater than his political 
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investment; and revolted at affectation 
and duplicity. The fact that he served 
in places of high responsibility under 
administrations of different political 
color evidences the fact of public confi- 
dence. The breadth of the forehead 
and its fullness centrally shows ability 
to master the significance of details and 
a comprehensive view of affairs. He 
was no narrow analyzer, no mere spec- 
ialist. Perhaps his views were much 
colored by a quickness of impression 
that is indicated by the central height 
of the forehead. That may be, yet an 
acute intuitive grasp of things is a 
principle of great value to the man who 
deals with large questions. Certain it is 
that in his long career as statesman and 
official, Mr. Bayard made few mistakes. 

His judgment was eminently critical, 
especially on the rationalistic side—the 
development of the frontal region ex- 
hibits that relation of the intellectual 
faculties that would adapt the man to a 
literary cult like history, or economic 
science. Had Mr. Bayard chosen to 
follow such a studious profession he 
would have attained eminence. He had 
unusual power in the way of differential 
analysis and the discernment of cau- 
sal factors—the broad, full, temporal 
region shows appreciation of xsthetics 
and power of representation. He was 
not fanciful in conception, not given to 
speculative assumptions, although the 
ideal might color his style of thought 
in expression it did not affect his judg- 
ment. Such a man would love art, 
grace, beauty in a high degree, and in 
life, especially that of the home and 
personal relations, would endeavor to as- 
sociate wsthetical effects for the gratifi- 
cation, however, as much of others as of 
himself. He had also a sensitive sym- 
pathy for his fellows, and on this side 
of his life might be disposed an occasion 
to go beyond the limit of the conven- 
tional. 





. 
THE BAYARD FAMILY. 


The death of Thomas F. Bayard, in 
Dedham, Mass., does not obscure the 





fact that he was of the celebrated Dela- 
ware family of that name, which for 
more than a century has been identified 
with the history of that State. It was 
Thomas F. Bayard’s grandfather, 
James Ashton Bayard the first, who as 
the sole congressman from Delaware in 
1801 made Thomas Jefferson President 
by giving his vote to Jefferson rather 
than to Aaron Burr, when there was a 
tie in the electoral college. This is the 
only time when this provision in the 
electoral law has been found of any use. 
In the House of Representatives the 
election is by the members of Congress 
of each State, voting how the single 
vote of that State was to be cast. If 
they divide evenly, then the State loses 
its vote. Congressman James A. Bay- 
ard had been chosen as a Federalist, but 
he preferred Jefferson to Aaron Burr, 
and so gave the casting vote of Dela- 
ware to the greatest leader of Democ- 
racy. Of course all the Delaware Bay- 
ards since have been strong Democrats. 
In 1880, Thomas F. Bayard came 
very near being nominated for Presi- 
dent, and if nominated he might have 
been elected. But he refused to make 
some pledges as to what he would do, 
and, therefore, the convention gave the 
nomination to General Hancock, who 
was defeated by General Garfield. It 
was objected to him that Delaware was 
a small State and safe for the Demo- 
cratic party whoever was the candidate. 
There were a number of votes cast fur 
Thomas F. Bayard in the next national 
convention. But, as all know, Mr. 
Cleveland was nominated, and by the 
narrowest kind of majority was made 
President. He called Mr. Bayard from 
the senatorship to be his Secretary of 
State, and in his second administration 
made him ambassador to Great Britain, 
he being the first that held that title. 
Holding all these positions made Mr. 
Bayard a broader, larger man. But his 
best reputation was made in the Senate. 
His father, his uncle, and his grand- 
father, all named Bayard, were succes- 
sively senators from Delaware. 
—American Cultivator. 
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Phrenological Psychology. 


By Rev. W. L. Spooner. 


In his interesting jottings in the 
Primitive Methodist Large Magazine 
for February, Rev. H. Kendall says, 
that years ago, flushed with ardor on 
his recently adopted study of Phrenol- 
ogy, he mentioned the subject to the 
late Rev. C. C. McKechnie (a man of 
great culture and ability), and instead 
of expected encouragement, received 
the proverbial “wet blanket.” Mr. 
McKechnie gave it as his opinion that 
more benefit could be obtained from the 
study of Locke, Hamilton, and authors 
of that class, than from the study of 
Phrenology. Then Mr. Kendall in- 
forms us that he himself afterward 
“came to look on Phrenology with 
doubiful eyes.” As I read I asked my- 
self, Why? Is it because there is noth- 
ing in Phrenology; or because the stu- 
dents of the subject fail to legitimately 
pursue its teachings? 

It would be foolish to speak other 
than with respect of the great service 
rendered by the different schools of the 
Old Psychologists. But their almost 
entirely introspective method makes 
their teaching harder to understand, 
and renders it more liable to uncertain 
statement, than that of the kindred, 
though more objective, system of Phre- 
nology. 

And, first, in attempting a plea for 
Phrenology, I would point out that it is, 
both in inception and unfolding, quite 
in harmony with modern scientific 
methods, and especially with what has 
been termed the New Psychology. 
Drs. Bain, Bastian, Professor Dewey, 
of America, and many others, have pre- 
sented us with a psychology vastly more 
physiological than the old method. It 
is found that psychological states are 
vitally related to physiological condi- 
tions, and that only in connection with 
the study of the nervous system can a 
true psychology be formulated. I vent- 


ure to think that this modern position 
is sound, that the objective is of as 
much importance as the introspective 
method in the study of our subject. A 
merely abstract, metaphysical psychol- 
ogy is apt to be too ethereal and shad- 
owy for practical purposes. And be- 
cause Phrenology is the study of mind 
through physiological manifestation, I 
hold that it proves itself in line with 
the recognized methods of science and 
the New Psychology. 

Phrenology teaches that mind is 
manifested through the nervous organ- 
ism, and that apart from that nervous 
organism there can be no accurate 
knowledge of mind. This statement, 
as to how we know mind, will scarcely 
be questioned to-day; for it is experi- 
mentally proved, I believe, that there is 
no mental action independent of mo- 
lecular movement. That is, whether 
within consciousness or in outward ac- 
tion, mind reveals itself only through 
nerve. If this be so, then Phrenology 
would seem to have some basis; for it 
claims to be the science of mind as man- 
ifested through the nervous system. 

In harmony with the majority of 
physiologists, Phrenology teaches that 
the brain is the main medium of mental 
expression. It is another question 
whether the phrenological localization 
of mind faculties in the brain be wholly 
correct; it may or may not be. The 
great point confirmatory of the phrenol- 
ogist’s claim which modern physiolog- 
ical study establishes is—that the brain 
is the chief organ of the mind, and that 
the brain is not a solid simple unit; 
but a manifold of nerves for the per- 
formance of different functions. In the 
main, Ferrier’s localizations of func- 
tions in different parts of the brain are 
accepted as correct. On the principle of 
analogy, therefore, we may argue, that 
if the brain, physiologically, is a mul- 
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tiple organ, it may for psychological 
purposes be similarly multifold. 

Further, most physiologists admit 
that the anterior portion of the frontal 
brain is the part through which the in- 
tellectual functions are performed. If 
so, then Phrenology and modern physi- 
ological science again agree, I have not 
the pleasure of knowing Mr. Kendall, 
who has moved me to attempt this 
paper; but I had some knowledge of 
Mr. McKechnie. The latter was him- 
self a splendid illustration of the teach- 
ing of Phrenology. That teaching is, 
that you find breadth, depth, and full- 
ness of intellectual power only in con- 
nection with a broad, full, and lofty 
brow. 

The forepart of the frontal brain 
lobe in Mr. McKechnie was exception- 
ally developed. And the quality of 
brain was equal to its quantity; hence 
the unusual intellectual manifestation 
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of the man. It could also be easily 
shown, that other brain and character 
correspondencies in Mr. McKechnie, 
were quite as patent as those of the 
frontal lobe and intellect. 

Another noticeable feature in Phre- 
nology is that it welcomes test. It wel- 
comes the test of experiment, and that 
most searching of all, the test of life! 
It claims to be the result of experiment, 
and asks that those who criticise should 
do so by fair methods, and not stand off 
and pour forth contemptuous words 
which are only the blatant utterance of 
ignorance. Any person of average in- 
telligence and ability may put the 
phrenological theory to the test; and 
where fairly tested, I believe, that in its 
general lines it will survive the test- 
ing. Among many things which may 
be said for Phrenology, I desire to em- 
phasize the following. 

(To be continued.) 


On Board the Battle-ships. 


THE BIG 
ING THE 


ARMADA DESTROYERS—HOW THEY LOOK 
SPANISH FLEET TO THE 


SINCE SEND- 


BOTTOM OF THE SEA. 


By Etste Cassett SMira. 


On Thursday afternoon, September 
29th, a party of students from the 
American Phrenological Institute of 
New York City (the writer being one of 
the number), and accompanied by its 
Vice President and Secretary, went 
over to the Brooklyn Navy Yard armed 
with a special permit to make a visit to 
the war-ships, several of which are now 
in the dry-docks undergoing repairs. 

The visit was proposed as an object 
lesson for the students, first, in examin- 
ing the mechanism of the war vessels 
themselves and, secondly, of the heads 
of the engineers and workers of the 
great guns. These battle-ships bore a 
very formidable aspect in their shining 
gray coats of war paint with their yawn- 
ing cannon-mouths pointing in every 
direction. 


We first boarded the Indiana, a mag- 
nificent war vessel, though not at pres- 
ent in what the sailors call ship shape, 
owing to a small army of workmen en- 
gaged in and outside. 

The Indiana has two 13-inch guns. 
One of these is in the fore part of the 
ship on the lower deck. It is set on a 
turret, which is a large round iron plat- 
form 15-inches thick, which swung 
round on a base so that the guns may be 
turned readily in any desired direc- 
tion, 

The mechanism of these large guns, 
as well as that of the smaller ones, is 
really beautiful, each part so nicely 
adapted to its place that they appear to 
be the models of perfection. 

The 13-inch guns carry a shell of 
about ten feet in length and weighing 
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1,100 pounds. The shells are kept in 
wire cages. 

An object of interest on the Indiana 
was a small, queer-looking gun, not at 
all like those we had been shown, but 
on it was a copper plate with the follow- 
ing inscription: “Taken from the 
Maria Teresa, Captured July 3, 1898.” 
It was a Mauser rifle, and, although it 
looked rather insignificant, the sailors 
assured us it was a vindictive sort of 
weapon and capable of great destruc- 
tion. 

While standing on the upper deck by 
the side of a Hotchkiss gun that rests its 
long nose on the deck railing we looked 
off to the parade grounds where a squad 
of white-clad sailors were doing some 
handsome manceuvering. From this 




















point of vantage several other ships of 
interest to the patriot were pointed out 
to us, among them being the Texas and 
the Iowa, of which we afterward ob- 
tained a near view. It was at the time 
preparing for a voyage to Manila and 
was not open to visitors. 

In one of the hatches of the Indiana 
we saw two massive iron plates with 
great ragged holes in them, souvenirs 
of Spanish luck in hitting a mark they 
so often aimed at. These plates had 
been recently removed from the upper 
deck. 

I was quite desirous of seeing a 
prisoner of war, if they had any, and, al- 
though the wish remained unexpressed, 
it was subsequently gratified. He was a 
stubborn, irascible fellow and was care- 
fully watched. Once he escaped their 
vigilance and dashed down the draw- 
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bridge and out on the land. He gave 
the sailors quite a chase before he was 
recaptured. The prisoner of war was a 
little black pig, a native of the enemy’s 
country. 


THE FLAG-SHIP NEW YORK. 


We next made a visit to the flag- 
ship New York. As visitors we were 
highly entertained and were shown 
many objects of great interest. Amid- 
ships stands the gun that fired the first 
shot of the war at Matanzas, and at its 
side one man was killed and four 
wounded by a Spanish shell. The 
marks of destruction in twenty differ- 
ent places on the side of the ship showed 
what one bursting shell could do when 
properly aimed. This shell struck one 
of their light safety boats and tore it 
into splinters, tore a piece out of a brass 
stair-rail and cut a good many capers 
generally. 

We were all much interested in the 
study of the peculiar seaman type, 
and in observing the cranial formation 
which characterized similarly all the 
sailors that we met there. The breadth 
of the head in the region of Destructive- 
ness, Combativeness, and Constructive- 
ness; and also the large development of 
the Perceptive Group, especially the 
organs of Size, Weight, Form, and In- 
dividuality, was noticable in nearly all. 

Locality, a faculty of great service to 
the sailor in giving ability to determine 
latitude and longitude, as well as dis- 
tance to and from ports was remarkably 
developed in some of these whom we ob- 
served. 

The workers of the guns had also ex- 
ceedingly well developed heads and 
sinewy muscles. We could also imagine 
we saw them working. No greater proof 
was necessary than the examination of 
their heads—to show that men of brains 
and of particular brains did the great 
work of destruction. 

The men on board expressed them- 
selves highly pleased with the examina- 
tion of their cranial capacity; and one 
on board the New York promised to 
visit the Institute the first opportunity 
he had. 
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From a sailor’s lips we heard the 
tragic tale of the destruction of the 
Maria Teresa and other Spanish ships, 
he all unconsciously making of himself 
an amusing study, with his swarthy face 
shining with animation and patriotic 
enthusiasm. To us it had all been like 
some traveler’s tale, an actual occur- 
rence but too far away and too unreal 
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to be realized; but to him, an important 
unit in the tragic history of the Span- 
ish-American war, it was a very real 
thing, indeed; and to us it was made 
more so by our presence on the ships 
and among our faithful sailor laddies 
than anything else could make it, save 
an actual view of the proceedings. 





People of Note. 


LORD CURZON, VICEROY OF 
INDIA. 


By D. T. Ex.iorr, or Lonpon. 


The appointment of Mr. G. R. Cur- 
zon, as Viceroy of India, is of great im- 
portance to that vast Empire where he 
will rule as an uncrowned king. View- 
ing his Phrenology impartially, we do 
not hesitate in saying, that he is well 
qualified to fill that important post with 
credit to himself and to his country. He 
has many sides to his character, it will 
not be difficult for him to adapt himself 
to new environments, or, to sustain his 
individuality in a responsible position. 
He has plenty of grit in him and will 
not be afraid of doing his share of hard 
work, but he must be allowed to do it 
his own way, as he would not tolerate 
interference from any source whatever. 
He will always think his own methods 
the best, his is a conservative type of 
character; he has great veneration for 
ancient forms and customs and will ad- 
here to time-honored customs. His 
head is particularly high and broad in 
the anterior lobes, which gives power 
and strength in the moral and reasoning 
faculties; he should be fluent as a 
speaker, also able and sharp in debate, 
for he is a great thinker and knows what 
he is talking about. He has a good 
share of reserve power, tact, and policy, 
he does not tell all he knows at first; he 
is guarded, shrewd, and cynical, would 
be diplomatic in the discharge of his 


duties and conscientious in his atten- 
tion to details. He has a comprehen- 
sive mind and the ability to unravel 
complex subjects; and the necessary 
application to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with all branches of knowl- 
edge. He is a man of method, system, 
and accuracy, and does not have to do 
his work over twice; he applies himself 
to a subject as he goes along. He is 
firm, persevering, and circumspect, and 
will show a great amount of moral cour- 
age in defending a principle or a theory; 
he is not timid or afraid of committing 
himself when he knows he is right. His 
large Veneration and Benevolence will 
influence all his actions, hence, he is 
qualified to exert a regulating and mod- 
ifying influence on others. He is seri- 
ously inclined and very earnest in his 
work, he evidently has been a hard- 
working student, there are indications 
of this in his rapid promotion in the of- 
fices of state. He has a lofty conception 
of the ideal and would aspire toward 
perfection in his work; he is very thor- 
ough, industrious, aggressive, and tact- 
ful, although there is a tendency to im- 
pulse and impetuosity; his second 
thoughts will generally be the best, he 
has enthusiasm, but would be guarded 
in showing it outside the circle of his 
friends. He has excellent planning 
powers, will make a capital organizer 
and turn off work with dispatch; his 
strong intuition and perceptive power 
will enable him to quickly estimate men 
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and things; he is decidedly original and 
will work on his own lines and not nec- 
essarily follow anyone else’s track. He 
has an available intellect and sees a sub- 
ject in all its bearings; he has a keen 
sense of the incongruous and a good 
share of the mirthful element in his 
nature; he is very discriminating and 
critical, and quickly decides a point in 
argument and debate, his large Com- 
parison and Intuition give him a lucid 
and distinct idea of a subject. As a 
public speaker he would be forcible, 
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made up. He has confidence in him- 
self, is clear-headed and understands 
things at a glance. He has a large 
amount of mental capacity and is well 
adapted for an important and respon- 
sible position in life. 





LADY CURZON. 


This lady has a superior quality of 
organization and an elevating type of 
mind. She has a strong development of 





LADY AND LORD CURZON. 


succinct, and sarcastic, and would show 
little mercy to his opponents. Notwith- 
standing these particular traits which 
are peculiar to himself, he has strong 
sympathies, an impressionable nature, 
and is very agreeable and social among 
his friends, but would not readily affili- 
ate with strangers. He is patriotic in 
sentiment and fully alive to his own in- 
terests. Aspiration, ambition, and in- 
dependence are marked characteristics. 
He will show a dogged persistence in 
carrying out his plans, and would be 
very unyielding once his mind was 


the critical, analytical, and comparative 
memory and is far-seeing and observ- 
ant; she possesses great perseverance, 
moral control, and steadiness of pur- 
pose, but is not overbearing or egotis- 
tical in disposition. She is affable, so- 
ciable, and entertaining. Her domestic 
nature shows geniality and sincerity 
with a strong regard for home associa- 
tions. She is very active, lively, and en- 
ergetic in her movements, earnest in 
whatever she undertakes, and quickly 
makes up her mind what to do when 
confronted with a difficult matter. She 
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is quite buoyant and sanguine, and very 
liberal in dispensing her charities; her 
kindly disposition will win her many 
friends. Her mind is fully alive to what 
is taking place around her. She has 
keen insight into matters and things, a 
good memory of events and incidents; 
and seldom forgets faces. She is quick 
to grasp ideas, is able to attend to de- 
tails and possesses delicacy and refine- 
ment of mind. She has a very distinct 
character and is self-possessed in times 
of emergency, her determination will 
enable her to overcome obstacles and to 
pursue the even tenor of her way. She 
is exacting, prompt, versatile, and cau- 
tious in her actions, her forethought 
and prudence will incline her to weigh 
the pros and cons before making up her 
mind upon a subject. She can sustain 
her individuality in a responsible posi- 
tion and take the lead without showing 
any spirit of arrogance. She has excel- 
lent musical abilities and good elocu- 
tionary powers; her capital memory is a 
strong feature in her character. As a 
conversationalist she would be fluent 
and copious in expressing her thoughts, 
and keen and discriminating in her de- 
ductions. Her sense of order and neat- 
ness will make her particular with re- 
gard to small things. Her sympathies 
are very strong; the feminine attributes 
are well represented in her photo; she 
will do good spontaneously and be very 
broad in her sympathies. She would be 
known for her warmth of feeling, 
quickness in acquiring a knowledge of 
people and things, for her keen analyti- 
cal powers of mind, and for her strong 
social tendencies. She can readily make 
herself at home in new surroundings, 
and her graceful manners will win her 
a host of friends and admirers. She will 
be an excellent helpmeet to her hus- 
band and will share with him the well 
wishes of their many admirers. 


——__q—___—_—— 
SIR WM. CROOKES. 


Sir William Crookes, as President of 
the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, delivered a pro- 
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foundly interesting opening address at 
Bristol. Sir William Crookes does not 
go quite so far as Mr. Stead in his belief 
in “ Spooks,” but in dealing with tele- 
pathy, or thought transmission, and 
other developments of psychic force, he 
declared at the close of his address at 
Bristol that there is undoubtedly some 
force in nature outside ourselves which 
we have yet tocomprehend. But Ham- 
let, or Shakspere, said the same thing 
hundreds of years ago. If Sir William 
Crookes will make some experiments as 
to this mysterious psychic force, and 
give us some definite data the world will 
hold itself more his debtor than ever. 
What, however, will touch the average 





SIR WM. CROOKES. 


Briton more directly in Sir William 
Crookes’s presidential address is his pre- 
diction that the population will over- 
take the wheat-supply about the year 
1931. It matters little to us of the pres- 
ent generation that a predecessor of Sir 
William’s in the presidential chair of 
the British Association predicted that 
the coal-supply would give out in 400 
years—now, however, reduced to 250 
years—but with the wheat-supply all 
insufficient in thirty-three years from 
now, we or our immediate descendants 
will be in a perilous state. Sir William 
suggests a somewhat remarkable rem- 
edy in the production of twelve million 
tons of nitrate of soda from the free 
nitrogen of the atmosphere by the utili- 
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zation of the water-power of Niagara. 
When a scientific man gets tackling a 
subject like this, he often gets himself 
in the toils. As a matter of fact, the 
American wheat harvest this year is es- 
timated to produce 750,000,000 bush- 
els, while, according to Sir William 
Crookes, the whole world will only want 
1,270,000,000 bushels in 1931. Surely 
if the American crop stands where it is, 
the rest of the world can supply the 
balance. What about India and Rus- 
sia? 

He has a high and lofty head and is 
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force of character from her father and 
is powerful in debate, drastic in argu- 
ment, and exceedingly energetic in 
view of carrying through, any work she 
undertakes to do. There is positive- 
ness in her face and head, and there 
seems to be no end to her energy and 
practical insight into things. She is 
just the one to take up the Woman Suf- 
frage Cause; Temperance; Social 
Purity Work, and Social Reforms of all 
kinds, for she is a magnetic speaker and 
never allows herself to be flowery at the 
expense of her imagination, therefore 








MRS. J, ELLEN 


well capable of being the President of 
the Society of Psychical Research. His 
idea of the wheat question is similar 
to some who try to scare people about 
believing in Phrenology. Read the 
next issue, 1899, of the Phrenological 
Annual for a fuller account of his char- 
acter. 


ee 


MRS. J. ELLEN FOSTER, LL.B. 


Mrs. Foster is a remarkable woman. 
She has inherited much of her moral 








FOSTER, LL.B. 


she is full of light, argument, and 
sympathy. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, LL.B., is presi- 
dent of the National Woman’s Republi- 
can Association, and has practiced law 
before the Supreme Court for many 
years. 

This lady has come from the remark- 
able revolutionary stock of the War- 
rens, and is, therefore, from New Eng- 
land. She presents to us a woman of 
large possibilities, of commanding pres- 
ence, and of immense determination of 
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mind. She was one of the pioneers in 
the study of law and to-day many wom- 
en are following her example. In fact, 
she is a philanthropist in more senses 
than one, and has done for her sex what 
very few have been able to do, namely, 
encouraged them to engage in a com- 
paratively new avocation. If statistics 
and impartial authorities are to be cred- 
ited, it is time for women who gradu- 
ate from colleges with the intention of 
earning a living, to begin to look about 
for other occupation than school teach- 
ing. The pertinacity with which they 
naturally continue to overcrowd this 
profession is fraught with disastrous re- 
sults. It is forcing many with the 
highest teaching attainments to accept 
a low rate of pay and in many cases to 
be content with inferior positions. 
This discouraging outlook is forcing 
more than one young woman, however 
rich in degree, prizes, or fellowships, 
to seek other means of livelihood. That 
women are mentally competent to mas- 
ter the intricacies of the law and try 
cases before a jury of their peers is now 
ancient history. For years colleges and 
universities have been graduating 
women from their law schools, and the 
bars of various States have been ad- 
mitting them to practice. Undeniable 
is the fact that women have a great 
future before them at the New York 
bar, where they have not, up to the 
present time, scored much material 
success, but in other parts of the coun- 
try, namely in California and else- 
where, they have made good progress. 
Mrs. Clara Foltz, for the last twelve 
years, has been in successful practice 
out West, and two years ago came to 
New York City and opened offices here. 
The New York bar is exceedingly con- 
servative, and, therefore, is slow to en- 
courage women lawyers. a A 


BIG THUNDER. 


Big Thunder has the true typical 
head of the Indian. The large percep- 
tive intellect, the over-reaching brow, 
the high cheek-bones, the massive jaw, 
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the powerful nose, the keen eye, the 
shaggy eyebrows, and the long straight 
hair. 

He is tall and powerfully made and 
looks, when compared with ordinary 
men, like a giant. His Indian cap con- 
tains the tall feathers, but the photo- 
graph does not permit us to see them 
all. 

He should be an excellent shot and 











BIG THUNDER, FROM MAINE, 


could live any time by the spoils of his 
bow and arrow or gun. 

His memory of faces and places is re- 
markable. J. 


————— 


COMMODORE SCHLEY. 


The Rev. Edward Huber has obtained 
the following facts about the Schley 
family in America: 

“Perhaps few members of the 
Schley family even know that the de- 
stroyer of Cervera’s fleet at Santiago is 
the direct descendant of a humble but 
vigorous German schoolmaster. His 
name was Thomas Schley, and he ar- 
rived in the spring of the year 1735 at 
Annapolis, Maryland, in charge of a 
party of emigrants from the Palatinate 
and Switzerland. Altogether, there 
were about one hundred families. They 
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settled on both banks of Carroll Creek, 
three miles from Monocacy River on an 
extensive piece of land owned by Dan- 
iel Dulaney, of Annapolis. 

“ The emigrants could boast of little 
wealth, but plenty of muscle, thrift and 
Teutonic energy. Despite their meagre 
means, among the first things they did 
was to establish a good school and 
church, for the early German emigrants 
were noted for their earnest piety and 
solicitude for the education of their 
children. Thomas Schley was unani- 
mously chosen as the teacher and he 
was at the same time the substitute of 
the traveling clergyman during his ab- 
sence.” 

Commodore Schley is a modest man 
who has risen step by step to the posi- 
tion he now occupies. He has acted on 
the principle that merit wins. In re- 
sponse to a telegram congratulating 
him on the destruction of Cervera’s fleet 
he wrote: “ Victory belongs to every 
officer and man of the fleet.” When the 
Spanish Admiral was taken on board 
the Iowa and was conversing with Cap- 
tain Evans and Schley in the cabin, 
with tears in his eyes he said: “ My ca- 
reer is ended. I shall go back to Spain 
and be killed or die in disgrace.” Com- 
modore Schley put out his hand and 
rested it on Cervera’s shoulder, and in 
perfect Spanish said: “ Admiral, you 
are a brave man, and coming out as you 
did in the face of a superior force is but 
an exemplification of that bravery. 
Your country can but do you honor.” 
Admiral Cervera threw his arms around 
the Commodore and said: “ Ah, sailors 
are always gentlemen.” 

Has a well regulated head. It is not 
wanting in executive force, but he plans 
first, then works. His large Causality 
makes him a born organizer. 


a 


ADMIRAL CERVERA. 


Admiral Cervera de Santa Ana, 
whose squadron was completely de- 
stroyed July 3d, and who was a pris- 
oner of war at Annapolis, is sixty-five 
years of age. He was born in the prov- 
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ince of Jerez, where his father, Carlos 
de Cervera, was a man of great wealth 
and known as one of the richest wine 
merchants of Spain. Cervera’s mother 
was Marie Porpete, a daughter of Count 
Porpete y Velle of the royal family of 
Spain. Their son had all the advan- 
tages which wealth and position could 


’ afford. He entered the naval academy 


at San Fernando when eighteen years of 
age and graduated three years later, in 


iS 
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ADMIRAL CERVERA, 


1854, and was afterward attached to 
several different training ships to pre- 
pare him for naval warfare. In 1859 he 
experienced his first campaign in the 
expedition sent out by Spain against 
Morocco, and for his services was pro- 
moted to first lieutenant. He was next 
attached to an expedition sent to 
Cochin China, in 1862. Afterward he 
was attached to the Spanish legation in 
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Washington, and subsequently was 
made a captain of the Spanish navy and 
placed in command of a ship and sent to 
Peru, where war was in progress. He 
remained there but a short time, when 
the ten years’ war broke out in Cuba, 
and he was sent to engage in the block- 
ade of Cuban ports. 

During the progress of that war he 
was recalled and made secretary of the 
navy in the Spanish cabinet. When he 
again entered active service he was 
made an admiral and placed in com- 
mand of the Pelayo, the first and only 
first-class battle-ship in their navy. Its 
construction was undertaken and car- 
ried out under his suggestions. He has 


FROM SLAVE 


The most powerful woman ruler in the 
world is the Empress Dowager Tuen- 
Tson-Hsi. 

The sun never sets on the possessions of 
Victoria’s kingdom, and her navy is the 
finest in the world; the strength of 
Queen Wilhelmina’s little country is not 
to be despised, and her marriage will 
probably widen her dominions; Maria 
Christina may change the boundaries of 
the countries of Europe, but the Empress 
of China controls the destinies of 600,000,- 
000 people, a nation which, during her 
lifetime, will probably pass through the 
most eventful and important epoch in its 
history. Her control of the government 
is supreme, since she has recently taken 
the regal power from her worthless son, 
the Emperor, with the full sanction of 
the law. She is probably the first “ self- 


made empress ” in history, and the story 
of her career is one of the most romantic 
ever told. 

Tuen-Tson-Hsi (good luck) was a very 
little girl when her father lost all his 
small property, and his family were on 
His daughter, 


the verge of starvation. 
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been adjutant to the Queen Regent, and 
head of the Spanish naval commission 
sent to London to confer with similar 
commissions from other European 
powers concerning marine matters. He 
bears fifteen medals bestowed upon him 
by the government, and Spain counts 
him as her foremost naval officer. Ad- 
miral Cervera has shown himself to be a 
courteous and brave officer and as a 
prisoner of war entitled to special re- 
gard on account of the treatment he ac- 
corded to Hobson and his men. 


We refer our readers to the August 
JOURNAL for further remarks on his 
character. 


TO EMPRESS. 


who had none of the American girl’s 
“ sentimentalism,” proposed at this crisis 
that he should sell her, and he, nothing 
loth, for she was only a girl, disposed of 
her for a large sum of money to the vice- 
roy of his province. Her beauty and 
accomplishments—she learned how to 
read and embroider in her new home— 
soon won so much attention from her 
master that a disturbance in the domes- 
tic arrangements of the household was 
imminent, and to avoid the catastrophe, 
she was presented to the Emperor. He 
was immediately attracted by her celes- 
tial charms, and as his wife very con- 
veniently died about this time, he mar- 
ried the little slave girl. 

During his life she wielded much infiu- 
ence, often for the worse, for she is a 
woman whose nature a knowledge of ad- 
versity did not soften; and on his death 
she assumed full control of the imperial 
affairs. For some years after her son 
came of age, she yielded the government 
to him, but she has now resumed entire 
control, and again occupies the throne of 
the greatest despots in history 

—Atlanta Constitution. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


ABNORMAL DEVELOPMENT. 


By Uncte Josepnu, 


No. 441.—What a child will become 
is the problem in nearly every family, 
and the new psychology is on the road 
toward answering this important ques- 
tion, but it will take many years first 
before it succeeds in understanding the 
child sufficiently to delineate his char- 
acter, and accurately state what he is 
capable of doing. We are glad that the 
educational body as a whole is ap- 
proaching the study of mind from even 
so experimental a stand-point. In our 
last number we gave the normal side of 
character by illustrating these remarks 
with four beautiful little children of 
different ages, talent, and quality of 
organization, and we promised our 
readers to present this month an illus- 
tration of the abnormal side of life. 

The following portraits will show 
that we are keeping our word, and it 
may be as well to occasionally show the 
conditions of life that are presented to 
a phrenologist. The following are two 
pictures of a lad sent to us by Otto 
Harty, who examined the lad in Val- 
paraiso, Ind. ‘The lad is sixteen years 
of age and possesses a circumference of 
head 19 1-4 inches, over the top of the 
head 143, length from Eventuality to 
occipital spine 13 inches. He can do 
two things remarkably well which are 
even called accomplishments. We won- 
der if our students can discover them 
from the photographs. 

The head, it will be noticed, is not 
evenly developed and the expression of 


the face is decidedly vacant and unin- 
tellectual. The eyes are not evenly set. 
The nose is not refined. The lips 
are coarse and irregular and parted, 
while the chin is one-sided, thus the 
physiognomy of the lad shows a semi- 
imbecility. We do not believe in giving 
up the care and nurture of such lads as 
this because of their abnormal growth, 
and the other day we had a singular 
proof of how a lad with an arrest of de- 
velopment could be influenced by ju- 
dicious treatment and proper manage- 
ment. Our regret was that the parents 
had brought him to us as a last instead 
of a first resort, but our compensation 
came in the fact that the lad’s interest 
was awakened in what we said of and 
to him, and he will certainly be given 
every chance to improve. The ear is 
located low down in the head and if a 
line were drawn from its opening to the 
nose and another from the same point 
in the ear to the lower part of the 
frontal lobe, it will be found that he 
has a predominance of the lower type of 
mentality. He has several strong char- 
acteristics, whilst forthe most part there 
is a deficiency. He lacks height in the 
crown of the head and possesses very 
little controlling power. If, however, 
a measurement were made from the 
opening of the ear to the organ of Be- 
nevolence, which is the highest organ 
in the top of the brain and stands out 
more prominently than any other fac- 
ulty, we should find that the callipers 
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registered a much higher figure than a 
similar measurement taken to the 
crown or back of the top head, or even 
one taken from the opening of the ear 
to the lowest point of the back of the 
head. The organ of Benevolence, 
therefore, is phenomenal and is more 
strongly represented than any other 
faculty in his head. It is, however, 
unbalanced by the other faculties, and 
the organ of Acquisitiveness is neither 
guided by his Causality, Conscientious- 
ness, or Self-Esteem. He has an un- 
controllable desire to steal in order to 
give away what he takes. In case the 
photographs are not sufficiently able to 
guide our readers to form their own 
opinions regarding the two points of 
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to remember any philosophical train of 
thought. He has, however, a larger de- 
velopment of Comparison and Human 
Nature, and consequently will be able to 
make good distinctions between one 
musical note and another, and will also 
discriminate between the quality of the 
things he gives away. He will sacrifice 
his own needs to his desire to bestow 
personal favors upon others. The feat- 
ures of his face are still in an embryonic 
condition and it will take many years to 
fashion them like those of others. 

No. 442.—The photograph of this 
young man, taken purposely for our 
present purpose by Rockwood, indi- 
cates just the opposite kind of mentali- 
ty, culture, and quality. His head 











NO. 441. 


interest in his character we will explain 
them in brief. One is that Walter is 
fond of music and is able to play a 
drum in a band, and the other is his 
interest in taking Kodak pictures. We 
do not go so far as to say he will make 
a first-class photographer, but for a lad 
of his capacity it is interesting to find 
that he takes pleasure in photography 
at all. Through his musical talent he 
will be abi> to improve his mind in 
other channels and may improve as he 
grows older. He is not a lad of much 
force of character, neither does he ap- 
pear to be a very social, fascinating, or 
friendly lad. He appears to have very 
little will power, and sufficient capacity 








WALTER. 


measures over 23 inches in circumfer- 
ence by 15} inches over the top by 16 
inches from the frontal bone to the oc- 
cipital. He is but nineteen years of age 
and possesses a weight of body far 
superior to what such a brain requires. 
He is thus inflicted with an inch and a 
half in circumference over the normal 
and the other regions of the head in like 
proportion. He, therefore, is called 
upon to carry about with him a head 
that ought to be on the shoulders of a 
man weighing two hundred pounds. 
What can he do with this power is the 
question. Our advice to his mother was 
to let him vegetate for the next five 
years any way and.encourage him to 
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work with his muscles and his body 
without teasing his brain to make a 
great show in study. 

The features of his face are small, 
and there is not a sufficient length or 
breadth of face to correspond with the 
size of brain. He has several talents, 
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and we leave the question open for the 
following month for all who care to take 
up the case and write out their thoughts 
upon it for our next month’s journal, 
when we will publish the best descrip- 
tion of his talents, ete., but it must not 
exceed three hundred words. 


* 


A DAILY OPPORTUNITY. 


Every man, every woman, every child, 
has some talent, some power, some op- 
portunity of getting good and doing 
good. Each day offers some occasion 
for using this talent. As we use it, it 
gradually increases, improves, becomes 
native to the character. As we neglect 
it, it dwindles, withers, and disappears. 
This is the stern but benign law by 
which we live. This makes character 
real and enduring; this makes progress 
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possible; this turns men into angels, 
and virtue into goodness. 


God’s angels drop, like grains of gold, 
Our duties ’midst life’s slfining sands ; 
And from them, one by one, we mould 
Our own bright crown with patient hands. 


From dust and dross we gather them ; 
We toil and stoop for love’s sweet sake, 
To find such worthy act a gem 
In glory’s kingly diadem, 
Which we may daily richer make. 


Great will be the blessedness of those 
who have not to weep over harsh words, 
bitter expressions, or wanton neglect to 
those who ought never to have been sub- 
ject to such things. None will ever re- 
gret speaking too many kind words, 
while many will have to weep over hasty 
ones which made the heart ache, and 
perhaps hastened the death we had to 
mourn. If, therefore, you would escape 
this, and have fewer tears to shed by 
and by, seek and study to be kind now 
to those you love. If you desire a happy 
future, sow the seeds now. Be kindly, 
gracious, considerate, tender, while you 
have the opportunity. Seek to cast 
brightness and cheerfulness at all times 
in your home. Banish as completely as 
you can all harshness, meanness, sus- 
picion, unkindness, inconsiderateness, 
from your being, so that when the dark 
shadows of trial and death give you sor- 
row, you may not have to add to it the 
bitterness of self-reproach, when it will 
be of no avail. Never forget that the 
habit which feeds and helps the one 
starves and hinders the other. Sow 
kindness, loving words, cheerful smiles, 
so constantly that the heart will be full 
and the mind possessed by such influ- 
ences that there will be no room left for 
the rank weeds of unkindness to find an 
entrance or obtain a place. 


Oh, speak no ill, but lenient be 

To other’s failings as your own ; 
If you’re the first a fault to see, 

Be not the first to make it known: 
For life is but a passing day, 

No lip can tell how brief its span ; 
Then, oh, the little time we stay 

Let’s speak of all the best we can. 
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Give your children bright, healthful 
books—those calculated to teach them 
right living, but yet not the Sunday- 
school books either, by whose pages one 
must undergo many sorrows and die 
young. No, not these, but happy, 
bright books, telling of the lives of lit- 
tle children in different countries; of 
the climate, the way the people dress 
and live, the houses, games, ete.; bring- 
ing in just a little history, so that later, 
when history of that country is to be 
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studied, they will remember having 
heard something about it. 

Stories of travel can be made most 
interesting, even to young children, 
and much information imparted to 
them without any exertion of the brain 
on their part. 

Parents cannot be too careful what 
books are the daily companions of their 
children, for the thoughts ingrafted on 
the mind in childhood will have a last- 
ing impression upon the character. 


A Neglected Opportunity. 


By Lissa B. 


In the homes are the strongest in- 
fluences that affect the children for bet- 
ter or worse. Not only the manner, 
tone of voice, habit of thought, exam- 
ple, and precept of the parents; but 
there are outside influences that enter 
in and permeate the home atmosphere 
which the children breathe and have 
their souls made either purer or more 
foul, making them become more noble 
or ignoble in spirit. 

Every person who enters a home car- 
ries with him an air that affects some- 
thing. Did you ever stop to think that 
every time vou meet a child you start 
a current of influence affecting the 
child-thought and mind. That every 
individual who comes into the house- 
hold where there is child-life leaves an 
impress of his personality for better or 
worse, although it may be but slight. 
And with this there rests a responsi- 
bility and also an opportunity. An op- 
portunity to say or do something that 
may sway a child’s life for weal or woe 
throughout a life-time, and that life- 
time will make him to be what he is 
in eternity. 

I once knew a widowed mother who 
had a little boy: and often perplexed 
and troubled she looked to friends for 
counsel and help; but usually they 


went on absorbed in their own self-in- 
terest, giving small heed to her and her 
boy. 

The boy grew up, not bad, but an 
honest, upright man, making a com- 
fortable living. But there were oppor- 
tunities missed that could have made 
him a scholar, for he had a superior in- 
tellect. Remaining outside of the 
church he could have been brought in 
and become a splendid Christian work- 
er, for in his nature was a deeply re- 
ligious tendency with an energetic, 
noble, honorable temper. 

A good, honest workman, he pos- 
sessed the talent to have become a man 
of power in some profession; but he 
grew to manhood’s years, no one con- 
scious of his ability, or caring enough 
to show him in any of the right ways. 
His mother was a church member, but 
the minister did not minister to the 
needs of the boy even in giving him 
right direction as to a course of study 
or reading. Papers of police news, and 
some few books of sensational story fell 
in his way, and he attended the pub- 
lic school until old enough to do a day’s 
work. 

Why did not teacher, preacher, doc- 
tor, or some friend give him wise and 
helpful direction. Did no man or 
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woman care for the boy’s soul, or for 
his body either? He found this a hard 
world, many trying to get as much 
work out of him for as little pay as they 
could. And did this harden or soften 
his heart? Perhaps a little of both; 
for he became a man of deep feelings 
with a touch of bitterness, and with the 
most sympathetic, kindly consideration 
for others, especially for those in 
trouble or need. Straightforward with 
something of roughness in manner, he 
had nothing of a false pretense about 
him, for his was a fine spirit. A right 
education, training, cultivation, would 
have saved him from some bad habits 
and made him, as he was a gentleman 
at heart, a more complete gentleman in 
exterior. 

And yet, I thought, often God’s way 
of training a character is not our way. 
This man possessed strength, rugged- 
ness, nobility, and a _ tender-hearted 
sympathy so lacking in many persons. 
And may there not yet be some influ- 
ence in God’s hand to bring this one 
wholly into the Kingdom? 

Through hardship and suffering even 
Christ was made perfect. And I 
thought of the story of Jean Val Jean, 
in Les Miserables, how the severe ex- 
periences of his life transformed an un- 
couth youth into a man-angel of wis- 
dom and goodness. Often what we 
think to be wrongs and mistakes may 
be only the little chisels and hammers 


ARTISTIC EFFECTS 


In a recent lecture before the Working 
Women’s Society in New York by Mrs. 
Helen Campbell on “ Household Indus- 
tries,” the speaker pointed out many mis- 
taken ideas of women on art effects in 
household decoration. Among other 
things Mrs. Campbell said: 

“There are many women who think 
that ribbons tied on bird cages, lamps 
in hoopskirts, and gilded dustpans deco- 
rated with satin ribbons to hold photo- 
graphs, are artistic decorations. 

The really thoughtful and artistic dec- 
oration of a room has a strong mental 
effect. A restful scheme of color is that 
of nature in the autumn, the season of 
rest. So a room with a dull earth-brown 
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of the Divine Sculptor cutting and 
pounding one’s character into some 
form of loveliness, and we are unable 
to discern the beauty wrought in that 
soul until there comes to us some sud- 
den revelation and we see a char- 
acter shaped like unto the Christ-like 
One. 

One way that God works in this world 
is through those who let his Spirit fill 
them and they are led and taught to 
influence others into a knowledge of 
what is right and best. The most sus- 
ceptible time of life is in childhood; 
and what we term the small things may 
be, in God’s sight, the great things; 
and it is a duty and an opportunity to 
be neglected at the peril of doing a 
heavy wrong if each one does not use 
his or her influence in all the possible 
helpful ways to better the child-life of 
every youthful acquaintance. 

Ministers and physicians, more than 
many others, are privileged to enter the 
homes of the people. And if they would 
become interested enough in the intel- 
lectual, spiritual, and bodily welfare of 
the children to make judicious inquiry 
into their inclinations and doings and 
offer helpful suggestion, encourage- 
ment, and counsel, very many children 
might be guided and assisted into grow- 
ing up to better things than they even 
dream of, even to the full development 
and use of their highest and best capa- 
bilities. 


IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


earpet, couches and hangings of a pale 
wood color, and the high lights in sash 
curtains and fancy decorations in a clear, 
sunshiny yellow will bring rest and re- 
freshment to tired body and mind. A 
man would be rested after a siesta in 
such a room without knowing why; a 
woman would go to work and find out 
why and copy it. If women would make 
every effort to bring the beautiful into 
our lives on every side, they would have 
more power to purify life and politics 
than even the right of suffrage could give 
them. We would be more prosperous, 
more moral, and more intellectual if we 
were more artistic in the arrangement of 
our homes. 
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EFFECT OF 


A writer in the “ Popular Science 
Monthly ” gives some interesting data 
on this topic which is encouraging. 

A prominent manufacturer of arti- 
ficial limbs says: “ By looking over our 
books, which comprise the histories of 
many thousand cripples, we arrive at 
the conclusion that dismembering 
plays no part whatever in shortening 
life. Our records date back to 1853, 
and it is an astonishing fact that, of the 
entire number of our patrons, less than 
25 per cent. have died, and most of 
those from old age or accident; and in 
no case can we learn of a death that can 
be directly ascribed to the loss of a 
limb. 

As we investigate this subject more 
thoroughly we are persuaded that am- 
putations enhance vitality, and render 
it not only probable but positive, that 
on account of amputations, the lives of 
the subjects will be prolonged and free 
from disease.” 

No record can be found of a cripple 
becoming insane, and but very few 
cases where they have committed sui- 
cide. The mental as well as the vital 
forces appear to become strengthened 
by the dismemberment. 

It is a noticeable fact that persons 
who lose their legs become very power- 
ful in their arms, large in chest, and 
great in girth, and persons who lose 
their arms become powerful in their 
legs and large in girth. The loss of 
parts of the body conduces to health, 
life, and development. 

Dare, Melrose, Conway, Leland, and 
Fitzpatrick, one-legged acrobats whose 
muscular developments are the envy of 
the world, have never been surpassed 
by athletes with natural limbs. 

A reasonable explanation may be 


LOSS OF A LIMB. 
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found in the hypothesis that the re- 
moval of a part of the body lessens the 
demand on the vital forces, and permits 
the supplying reservoirs to contribute 


more abundantly to the remaining 
members. If it overtaxes the heart to 


force the blood through all the avenues 
of the body, will not its labors be les- 
sened if a few of those avenues are 
forever removed? And will not the re- 
maining avenues receive a larger pro- 
portion of the life-giving essences? If 
the nervous system is overburdened, 
will not the tax be lessened if a part of 
the nerve organization be removed? If 
a tree is permitted to grow, it will sap 
itself by the many choking branches 
that come from its trunk. The cut- 
ting off of these branches and the trim- 
ming up of the limbs, always give new 
vigor to the tree. It will grow larger, 
stronger, and will live longer. 


2 — 


TOO MUCH STUDY BAD. 


Dr. O. Sprague Paine has made a 
specialty of studying the brain. This is 
what he says: “Men very often die 
from overwork, especially brain-work- 
ers. Many men study day and night and 
work day and night almost, and so over- 
tax their brains that they become men- 
tally and physically incapable of per- 
forming their proper work, and eventu- 
ally break down altogether under the 
mental strain. These then have to rest, 
and great care has to be taken in order 
that they may fully regain their health. 
In many cases they have broken down 
so completely that as long as they live 
they are mere wrecks of their former 
selves, and in many cases they fail te 
recover at all. A great many are 
troubled with sleeplessness, and fail to 
pay any attention to this, thinking that 
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it is nothing at all. This is really a very 
serious and dangerous condition to be 
in. Persons who can’t sleep can’t rest 
properly. Eventually the brain will 
wear out. It is absolutely impossible 
to keep well without sleep. Men must 
have sleep or else suffer for it, and the 
first organ of the body that will suffer 
will be the brain. Unless the brain is 
properly rested the patient will break 
down and perhaps become insane.” 


——_--e ———- - 
DANGERS FROM DUST. 


It is simply impossible to escape in- 
haling dust at all seasons and in all 
places. A great deal has been said about 
the dangers of dust inhalation. Wheth- 
er dust is dangerous or not depends en- 
tirely upon its character and the physi- 
cal condition of the one inhaling it. 

All dust laden with disease-produc- 
ing bacteria—especially with the tu- 
bercle bacillus—is a menace; and yet, 
where the system is in a condition of 
perfect health, the danger is not very 
great. The fact, however, that so 
many are not in such a healthy state, 
but are rather much below the normal 
power of resistance, makes all disease- 
laden dust a source of danger if taken 
into the lungs or mouth, and if depos- 
ited on fruit or in milk or other articles 
of food that are eaten without being 
cooked and thus sterilized. 

Hence, all excreta from the bowels, 
bladder, skin, mouth, or lungs of per- 
sons having infectious disease, should 
be thoroughly destroyed or disinfected, 
in order that the dust, if contaminated 
by them, may not be rendered danger- 
ous, 

Coal dust is not injurious, yet the 
dust of all metals and minerals is very 
much so, especially tin dust. Tin min- 
ers are about six times more liable to 
pulmonary disease than coal miners. 
The dust of flour and starch is not in- 
jurious. The best air, however, to 
breathe is the clear, transparent atmos- 
phere that we have after a heavy rain- 
fall, or that found on mountains and in 
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pine forests remote from the dust con- 
taminating influences of urban life. 
The great advantage of rural life over 
city life is the freedom from dust and 
air contamination, as well as the greater 
purity of water, soil, and food. 
—Health Journal. 
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VEGETARIANISM AS TAUGHT BY 
GRAHAM. 


While as Vegetarians we have never 
professed exact discipleship to Sylves- 
ter Graham, having acquired our Vege- 
tarianism before we read his works, we 
desire that no injustice be done him. 
To charge that Vegetarianism as taught 
by him is a failure in consequence of 
the use of concentrated food is unjust 
to Graham, who taught: “If, there- 
fore, instead of supplying the aliment- 
ary organs with food composed of due 
proportions of nutritious and innutri- 
tious matter, we artificially separate the 
nutritious from the innutritious, and 
supply the organs only with concen- 
trated, nutritious matter, we shall soon 
destroy the functional powers of the 
organs—break down the general func- 
tion of nutrition and cause atrophy and 
death.” (“ Graham’s Science of Human 
Life,” p. 748.) And yet Dr. T. Powelle 
writes in “ Health Culture” (p. 97) an 
article on “The Ruinous Effects of 
Vegetarianism as Taught by Sylvester 
Graham,” and attributes this “ruin ” 
as “ due to a want of discrimination in 
the use of foods that are wholesome but 
too concentrated for any but those who 
must endure arduous and sustained ef- 
fort.” That Graham did not teach this 
is so well known that it is surprising 
so intelligent a writer should assail his 
teaching in this regard. 

That Dr. Powelle, and some others, 
have fallen into this error and suffered 
the consequences should be attributed 
to their want of discrimination and 
not to the teachings of Graham. 

The Health Food Companies depriv- 
ing wheat of its bran and then grinding 
it into what they misname “ whole 
wheat flour,” is supposed to be a step in 
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advance of Graham, but it is a step 
toward concentrated food and has been 
always regarded by us with distrust. 
Bulk as well as nutrition are essential 
to the healthy action of the alimentary 
organs and the taking. off of the bran 
before grinding deprives the flour of 
this important element and quality. 

The other objection to “ Vegetarian- 
ism as taught by Graham,” as to fats 
and oils, is equally a modern error and 
has no foundation in Graham’s teach- 
ing. On the contrary Graham declared 
that “animal fat is not proper for the 
food of man.” (“Science of Human 
Life,” 1276.) 

Failure in some cases, therefore, can- 
not be properly attributed to “ Vege- 
tarianism as taught by Graham,” but as 
ignorantly practiced by men who have 
not followed the best authorities on the 
subject. C. L. B. 


achamante 
INVITATIONS TO DEATH. 


Of the many things in this world 
that are necessary but almost useless 
perhaps the most conspicuous is giving 
advice about health. There are few hu- 
man beings who know how to take care 
of themselves and fewer still who act 
up to their “lights,” and fewer still 


SPECIAL BOOK 


“Sunny Life of an Invalid,” by C. How- 
ard Young, M.F.S.H. Published at 
Hartford, Conn. Price $1.00. This book 
appears from its first page to its last a 
very healthful and practical one for the 
sick, and those who are well will also 
receive many useful hints from it. It 
covers a large pathological bill of fare, 
and in the first chapter the writer speaks 
of the mind-cure experiments. He starts 
his contents table with this assuring pict- 
ure: Twenty-five years of sickness—four- 
teen sunny years in bed. There is a 
pathetic drollery throughout the whole 
fifteen chapters, which are crowded with 
incidents and rich experiences of practi- 
cally all kinds. He has had a series of 
ailments over which he makes merry, and 
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who do not resent being further en- 
lightened. 

Therefore in calling attention to the 
fact that folly and not heat or humidity 
is responsible for almost all the pros- 
trations and deaths from prostration it 
is not expected that the foolish will 
give heed and mend their ways. 

Men will keep right on drinking fiery 
intoxicants in order to “keep cool.” 
They will keep right on jumping into 
icy baths when they are covered with 
perspiration. They will keep right on 
pouring iced milk and iced tea into 
overheated stomachs, when they would 
not pour anything cold into a hot glass 
for fear of cracking it. They will keep 
right on doing the thousand and one 
foolish things to get cool that result or 
almost result in cooling them off for- 
ever. 

And perhaps this is well. Perhaps 
it is one of nature’s own ways of pro- 
moting the survival of the wisest and 
therefore the fittest. Perhaps it is one 
of nature’s own checks on the too rapid 
increase of the population. 

Surely if men took as good care of 
themselves as they do of their horses 
or even of their shoes the deaths of 
very old people would cease to have a 
news value.—N. Y. World. 


OF THE MONTH. 


which would have sent most people into 
their graves long ago. His expeiience 
has shown him many fallacies in medical 
treatment, and he points out some radical 
ones that have benefited him. He makes 
light of his own difficulties, which he 
sums up as follows: 

First, heart disease, produced by in- 
flammatory rheumatism. Second, Hp- 
pertrophy of heart, caused by falls, and 
various tribulations. Third, Dyspepsia 
of an aggravated type, caused by drugs 
given by many doctors, which ate off the 
coating of the stomach. Fourth, Internal 
injuries caused by falls. Fifth, neuralgia 
of a violent type, caused by the state-of 
his system. Weight reduced from one 
hundred and sixty-nine pounds, to seven- 
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ty-eight pounds. Sixth, rheumatism of 
a mild form. 

He gives this bill of fare to show how 
one can be quite ill, and yet be happy. 
One would think that this list was long 
enough, but he tells us we must add ten 
falls to it. In fact this is the most mar- 
velous book ever written, and above it all 
he keeps a sound mind and a happy dis- 
position, and gives good practical advice 
to those who care to take it. In his chap- 
ter on “Seeking Health,” Chapter VII., 
page 125, he says: “Traveling for 
health is a most dismal occupation. To 
those about to do so, I should say don’t. 
Remain with kind relatives and friends. 
To those who have throat or lung troub- 
les I would say: Have some large room 
without too many curtains or rugs; tem- 
perature even, say 70° F.; then when the 
weather is good, in winter, from 10 A.M. 
to 3 Pp.M., the ‘Medical Day’ as it is 
called, try outdoor walking, if tempera- 
ture is above 40° F.; if not, use a veil 
(fine wool) that elevates the temperature 
fully eight degrees. Under freezing (32° 
F.) remain in the house. Remain in if 
foggy at any temperature. Traveling 
for health induces home-sickness— nos- 
tralgia ’—a sad disease of the wanderer. 
The Wandering Jew may have stood it, 
but no one else could. Home-sickness 
acts often on every organ in the body. 
Depresses; the heart- beats decrease. 
Worry from home-sickness causes acid- 
ity of the blood, just as anger does, but 
in a less degree.” 

In the thirteenth chapter, page 242, he 
gives some sensible hints about colors in 
a sick-room, which may be admirably 
used by many who have not thought of 
their comfort. He says: “TI think that 
invalids have been greatly helped by the 
proper use of color. This may seem 
cranky to the average strong man or 
woman, but it is not. Test my views. 
My own room is a poem in blue and red, 
without mixtures of other colors. In the 
summer I prefer pale blue to predomi- 
nate, as cooling in reality and appear- 
ance. In winter red gives warmth to ap- 
pearance, and renders the room more 
cheerful. If any object to a color, like 
red, as savagery, I would refer them to 
the prince of art critics, Ruskin, who 
says, in effect that noble minds prefer 
these colors, blue and red. Too much red 
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is irritating to some. One must -be as 
judicious in the choice of color as in the 
use of medicine. How much common 
sense there is in the help that colors give 
to the sick. The red cdlor has many 
thousand vibrations, and causes the heart 
to beat quicker. Blue has less vibrations 
and consequently the heart beats slower. 
I think the writer is perfectly correct in 
saying that color and music will be two of 
the great curatives of the future. If 
those who are blue when the sun does not 
shine, and (there seem to be many such) 
had a room furnished in the brightest of 
yellow, they would not then miss the 
golden orb so much.” 

With regard to music, in Chapter XIV. 
he recognizes music as a great medical 
agent. This corresponds entirely with 
our experience on the subject. Music 
was recognized as a power in ancient 
times, even in the time of David, and we 
should have reached by this time a 
higher state of perfection in its applica- 
tion to disease. He says: “ Dis-ease 
means not-at-ease. Music means har- 
mony, and will bring ease, consequently 
health. He continues. “I am fully con- 
vinced that music can cure some dis- 
eases, and help others. Herbert Spencer 
found in music his chief recreation dur- 
ing the many years of his writing the 
‘Synthetic Philosophy,’ when he was a 
nervous invalid. It is probable but for 
this he might never have completed the 
greatest intellectual task of modern 
times. Musie is sedative.” He advises 
every nurse to be proficient on some sweet 
instrument, as the phonoharp, the auto- 
harp, zither, or guitar-zither. The first 
is probably the most sweet and plain- 
tive, and perhaps the most soothing and 
best for the sick. Music to the writer, 
and he is not alone in this experience, is 
more than medicine. It is spiritual food 
he says. Now if music, grave, soothing, 
and calm, can be used as a soporific, why 
is it not an advantage even over the drug 
or club process. There are 2,100 drugs 
for 600 or 700 diseases or modifications of 
diseases. This proves too many; as Oliver 
W. Holmes once said, all but ‘six were 
best thrown into the sea, but he pitied 
the fishes, as well he might. 

Let those who are ill secure such a book 
as this, and they will be greatly rewarded 
and benefited. 
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The Opening Exercises of the American Institute 
of Phrenology, September 6th. 


(Continued from page 128.) 


Mrs. Wells then called upon Dr. 
Brandenberg, whom she said was a 
graduate of the Institute, and will also 
become a lecturer in the course. 

Dr. Brandenberg: Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I did not come here this after- 
noon to make a speech, I did not know 
I had to make one, but when one of the 
officers makes a call, I suppose it is my 
duty to respond. I am pleased to see 
new faces here, and I am glad to wel- 
come you to-day. 

I believe that one of the greatest 
pleasures we have as a liberty-loving 
people, is that we have the right to 
change our ideas of mind, and after you 
have attended the Institute here, you 
will have that great liberty of changing 
your mind in regard to liberty of the 
brain and brain action. It will not all 
be theory, much of it will be practice 
you can use in your every-day life. 

You will be taught here that your 
head is for some other use than to hang 
your hat upon; you will be taught here 
that wisdom is knowledge; you will be 
taught here why some are selfish in the 
lack of love, and therefore you will be 
led into the mystery why marriage is 
sometimes a failure. 

I have not missed the opening 
exercises of the Institute for twelve 
years, neither have I missed the closing 
exercises for that length of time, and I 
trust I will be able to attend the open- 
ing and closing exercises for years to 
come, and meet many students from all 
parts of the world, and to do the work, 
the glorious work, one that will be 
greatly beneficial to yourselves and 
more so to others. 

As has been said, I am to be one of 
the teachers or lecturers in this class, 
and while I will not be able to tell you 
things that are new, I hope I will not be 


able to tell you anything which is not 
true. Mr. Tiers will now say a few 
words. 

Mr. Tiers said: 

It is no new thing for me to talk with 
people on moral subjects. I have been 
a preacher for the last fifty-nine years, 
and I have been a believer in phreno- 
logical science even longer than that. 

As a writer for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL I have been frequently in 
these rooms when examinations have 
been going on, and I feel as if this talk 
about Phrenology and its truths opens 
a world of thought to whoever will 
come here. 

I have been so familiar here and have 
been a worker in the course for so many 
years, having been the phrenological il- 
lustrator of this Institution for the 
past thirty years, that I feel I ought to 
know something about the science. All 
the pictures, portraits, and various 
kinds of illustrations, and those facts 
they sent out into the world, have come 
from my hand, so you see I am inter- 
ested in Phrenology. I have pictured 
it and I have talked of it. 

I want to say one thing further, and 
that is, that I was associated in social 
intercourse with Nelson Sizer for all 
these years, have spent many hours with 
him in that room in consultation. He 
seemed to be almost the life of this In- 
stitution, and some people thought that 
when he passed away the Institution, 
in spite of everything, would die out, 
and that there would be no more inter- 
est in it, because so many have already 
passed away, who have given their life 
and energy to the Institution. 

You see to-day the result of all their 
work. See the interest in Phrenology 
that has been engendered by their ef- 
forts. Read the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
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NAL for the past few months since Nel- 
son Sizer’s death. Read and see the 
fine essays and illustrations in the 
JourRNAL. This work has prospered 
and will prosper in the years to come; 
interest will never die in phrenological 
science, and it will go, as I have said, 
into future ages. It will go on until it 
triumphs and controls, and be a shin- 
ing light for scientists. 

Thank you, my dear friends, for your 
kind attention. 

Mrs. Wells: My niece, Miss Jessie 
Fowler, will make some remarks. 

Miss Fowler: We want to extend to 
you a welcome that is as hearty as 
though it were the first meeting of the 
Institute in 1866. 

We are exceedingly glad to have our 
friend, Dr. Bradford, with us, whom we 
have met many times on the other side 
of the Atlantic as well as on this, to 
whom my father was much attached. 
It is of interest to me to learn that he 
has four Phrenological charts. I knew 
he had been examined by my father, 
and I had the pleasure of keeping him 
one day from St. Paul’s Cathedral by 
placing my hands on that dome of a 
head. I think we have no better proof 
of Phrenology than in reading the 
character in his face and head. 

There is another person who is much 
in my mind to-day, and if you will carry 
your thoughts across the Atlantic to 
the Dutch people, you will experience 
with them a gladness of heart that their 
young Wilhelmina is to be crowned 
Queen to-day, if you make an exam- 
ination of her head, you will find her to 
be a strong and intelligent woman and 
a proof of the science. It will be of in- 
terest to those believing in Phrenology 
to see how true to her character she 
will be. She has an excellent mother, 
who has devoted herself to her child. 
That girl is but eighteen years of age, 
and yet imbued with knowledge and 
wisdom beyond her years. 

We have many advocates and stu- 
dents from all parts of the country with 
us to-day, from Vermont to Mexico, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Maine to Utah, and it seems to me an 
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appropriate thought to illustrate our 
subject (Phrenology) as we would al- 
lude to sections of our,country. The 
United States is one hemisphere of the 
great world, and our brains are like- 
wise hemispherically divided. The 
United States is divided into States, 
just as the brain is divided into organs. 
These States have a number of counties, 
each town has its municipality—the 
mind is divided into faculties, and each 
has its location, its centre for work— 
and over all is a President in Washing- 
ton, so we have a president, which rules 
and governs the action of the brain. 
We want the brain of each individual 
to be at its best, we want to give you 
all the information possible gleaned in 
years past. 

There is, as you know, great respon- 
sibility in such a work as this, the great 
responsibility of examining young men 
and young women coming to us for ad- 
vice, whom we have often directed to 
the line of work for which they are best 
fitted, who have already entered upon 
the work we have marked out for them. 

You will therefore be able to sym- 
pathize with me in the work I do to-day. 
It is not one I have chosen, but one I 
have been called to. I am not sure that 
I should have chosen it for myself, 
knowing the difficulties in following 
such workers as my father, his brother, 
Mr. Sizer, and my aunt, yet we should 
be very weak indeed if we refused to 
stand in the front ranks in the battle 
when called to do so, and so I took up 
work here because I felt it was my duty. 
When the time comes for you to decide 
on lines of work, you will find yourself 
better prepared to take up what seems 
to be your duty after your study here. 
Do not be discouraged. 

I hope some day Dr. Bradford will 
speak to you on “ The Power of Per- 
sonality.” I have had the privilege of 
hearing him myself, and it inspired me 
with fresh courage. 

Let us all be just as brave as Mrs. 
Wells has been. I thank Providence in 
sparing her to us and allowing her to be 
here as President of the Institute this 
afternoon. 
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Editorials. 


DEMOCRATS AND REPUB- 
LICANS. 


Since Phrenology knows no political 
party, no sect, or religious preferment, 
nevertheless, as a man grows up and 
develops, so will he become more or 
less set in his opinions and views of 
life. 

If we published that our private 
opinions favored Republicanism, would 
we be broad or liberal minded if we 
excluded every good thought that had 
reference to Democratic people? No; 
certainly not. Therefore, although all 
our readers may not agree with the 
highest of tributes being paid to Mr. 
Bayard’s life and character, yet it 
must be borne in mind that there are 
many who hold these views most sin- 
cerely, and when penned by one whose 
political coloring is the same we see 
and understand the manner of ap- 
proaching such a character; but from 
a Republican’s standpoint, his reputa- 
tion and work in Great Britain were not 
all they should have been when repre- 


senting a great country. He was a pol- 
ished gentleman, but he did not care 
to remember anything but his Demo- 
cratic principles, which to the English- 
man was pleasing enough, but not to 
the American traveling abroad, or to 
the majority of Americans at home. 
. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIC 
POWER. 

We find there are several lines by 
which to examine human life, and we 
expect to have considerable to say on 
the old and new methods of treating 
the subject of psychology. Sir Wm. 
Crookes’s character forms an interest- 
ing study for the phrenologist and also 
all lovers of psychic phenomena. Were 
he to take a step further he could see 
why thought can be so easily transferred 
from one person to another and what 
faculties are largely employed in pro- 
ducing psychic phenomena. In a fut- 
ure article we intend to explain more 
fully what parts of the brain are par- 
ticularly called into play. 
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THE LATE EDWARD BREAK- 
SPEAR. 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
LONDON. 


On Monday, September 26th, Mr. 
Edward Breakspear, Vice-President of 
the Fowler Institute, was called to his 
eternal rest. He was brother-in-law to 
Professor L. N. Fowler, and was one 
of the first to greet Messrs. Fowler & 
Wells in 1860 at the commencement 
of their tour through England, to wel- 
come them to his home, and to support 
the principles they advocated, at a time, 
too, when it meant something to be- 
come a believer in Phrenology. He 
ever remained a staunch friend of the 
science. 

He was a saintly man and in many 
ways an exceptional man, and one in 
whom there was no particle of selfish- 
ness. He was connected with all the 
forward and progressive movements in 
Birmingham, in fact, there was no 
good cause that had not a supporter in 
him, 

The temperance societies always 
found in him a friend and helper, and 
for many years he was a teacher of a 
large class of young men on Sunday 
mornings. As the young men married 
and settled down in different parts of 
the country they from time to time 
referred to the helpful hours they had 
had with him. 

He was a deacon of the Carr’s Lane 
Church, where the Rev. James Jowett 
preaches and where Dr. Dale was pas- 
tor for many years. He exerted a salu- 
tary influence wherever he was. 

A number of associations desired to 
be at the funeral services, which were 
held on Saturday, October 1st. 

His end was peaceful, as his life had 
been. He has only gone on before to 
be one more to greet his loved ones when 
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they also assemble at the great White 
Throne, and there are many on the 
other side who will welcome him home. 


— e —— 


SPECIAL LECTURES FOR BUSY 
PEOPLE. 


On October 28th a course of lectures 
on Practical Phrenology was com- 
menced at eight o’clock, on Monday 
and Friday evenings. The lectures are 
made popular and interesting to fill the 
needs of those who want to use the 
science for every-day purposes. Some 
of the lectures will be illustrated by 
lantern views. 

Business men have found this course 
very practical. Students who cannot 
give up their work in the day welcome 
these evening classes. 


_— @ 


AMERICANS ABROAD. 


It must be gratifying to Americans 
to see how influential a part they are 
taking in the affairs of the world. 

Mrs. Curzon is an example of this 
in India; Mrs. Chamberlain is another 
well known and prominent American 
abroad; Consuelo, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, ete. 


a 


WHAT INVENTIONS WILL DO. 


From the Winnipeg “ Tribune,” 
which is quoted by “ Human Nature,” 
we read of many wonderful inventions 
by which the service of men will be no 
longer needed; namely, electrical en- 
gines are now in successful operation 
in the railroad service (it does not say 
which railroad), and as a result the en- 
ergies of a vast army of railroad men, 
such as firemen, coal-heavers, coal- 
miners, the pumpers, boiler-makers, 
and many others will be dispensed with. 

In Philadelphia new brick-making 
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machines are said to be in operation 
which will reduce the cost 70 per cent. 
and also reduce the number of workers 
required. 

In New Westminster, B. C., ma- 
chines for making tin cans will turn 
out 4,000 cans per hour operated by a 
boy. Each machine, it is stated, takes 
the place of eighty men. All leading 
canneries are introducing machines for 
labeling their cans. One hundred 
thousand cans per day will thus be 
labelled and there will be no further 
use for the boys and girls. 

More wonderful perhaps than any of 
the foregoing is the machine which is 
now being perfected, which is a con- 
junction of the typewriter, telegraph, 
and typesetter, by which type may be 
set by one operator in a number of 
offices at once. Thus a man may sit 
in his office in London and set up the 
London news in American and Aus- 
tralian papers. 

The occupation of the horse has al- 
ready been superseded by bicycle and 
motor car, but now the occupation of 
the negro is going by, for a cotton 
picker is now in operation. 

Next the miller and the baker will 
be no longer needed, for in London 
there is a machine being put into op- 
eration by a company capitalized at 
$1,250,000 by which bread is being 
manufactured without either. The raw 
wheat is poured into the machine, wa- 
ter-soaked, converted into a pulp, pass- 
ing through a mixer, after which the 
refuse is removed. The other parts of 
the machine form loaves from one 
pound up, a continuous roller carrying 
the same to the bake oven. Only a few 
ordinary laborers are necessary to op- 
erate the machine. 

Can we imagine the possibility of 
forty men being able to supply the 
whole city of London, with its five 
millions of people and over, with bread 
by this new process. This latter in- 
vention is similar to the one introduced 
into this country some while ago by 
which the shredded wheat is supplied 
with hardly the touch of the hands in 
preparation. 
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All these inventions will cause a new 
order of things to be established among 
tradesmen, and a greater demand will 
be made upon phrenologists to put the 
right man in the right place. In the 
twentieth century the small shopkeeper 
or capitalist will be known no more, 
and there will be a united policy, a co- 
operative system, and concentrated 
action in business, the same as in the 
united political interests in govern- 
ment. Let all be prepared for this 
time when it comes and make good use 
of the interim for the study of mind, 
the science of life, and the conservation 


of energy. 
* 


LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


“The Development of the Child.” By 
Nathan Oppenheim. 12mo. pp. 206 New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
In this volume Dr. Oppenheim discusses 
such topies as, “ The Place of the Pri- 
mary School in the Development of the 
Child,” “The Place of Religion,” ‘“ The 
Development of the Child Criminal,” “ In- 
stitutional Life,” and “ The Profession of 
Maternity.” These essays form a remark- 
able addition to the already large and in- 
creasing literature on “ Child Culture.” 

In his opening chapter Dr. Oppenheim 
explains the thesis of his book. “Since 
he (the child) is in no way really like an 
adult, since his condition is one of contin- 
uous change, it follows that he needs a 
special treatment and environment which 
must be modelled upon a correct concep- 
tion of what he really is.” 

He practically points out that much of 
our management of children is based on 
false premises, and if we would make the 
most of these little ones we must be will- 
ing to give more and ask less. In his in- 
teresting chapters on the physiology of 
the infant, the child and youth, he points 
out that he is distinctly unripe, is not a 
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little man with lesser faculties, but rather 
a being in a flux of mental and physical 
evolution, and in a state that long con- 
tinues so unstable that any nervous strain 
may result in permanent deterioration, 
that the child should be carefully shield- 
ed from every sort of strain, mental, 
moral, and physical. His chief work 
should be in getting a straight back, big 
lungs, and a clear mind, and thus the 
mere chance heredity guarantees very lit- 
tle and false environment may produce 
immovable harm. 

Dr. Oppenheim rightly points the use- 
lessness of multiplying words and over 
stimulating. g 


- = * a 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEuponym or_ INITIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


“The Emotions and Their Medical 
Treatment.”—J. G.—In a general way we 
may say yes—that excessive emotional 
activity is amenable to medical treatment. 
In hysteria and convulsions the doctor 
employs sedatives to quiet the nerves— 
so in passionate outbursts, soothing 
mixtures may be used with reasonable 
expectation of good results. What will 
influence the centres and reduce heat, 
fever, heart over-action, ete., will affect 
the mind expression that is largely de- 
pendent upon such organic condition, 
such as anger; and, on the other hand, 
depressed mental states may be modified 
by stimulating tonic compositions. How- 
ever, with some knowledge of the nature 
of mind on its phrenological side it 
seems to us that the most effective man- 
ner of treating over-acting faculties is by 
training the individual in the habit of 
self-control. The phrenologist can deal 
with these cases well, because he can ex- 
plain to those affected the causes of their 
trouble, and advise the sort of self-edu- 
cation needed. It is practically a mode 
of suggestive therapeutics applied to 
mind conditions that corrects old habits 
and forms new and better practices. 


“Apples as Medicine.”—J. B.—You 
may eat apples as a kind of medicine, if 
you please, but we prefer to regard the 
apple as an element of food, just as all 
fruits were intended by Nature to be. 
Very likely in the primitive time when 
man was a vegetarian he esteemed the 
apple as one of the best of the fruits. 
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We know it to contain acids, coloring 
matter, sugar, albumen, phosphorus, all 
which things enter into the tissues of 
the human body. We advise the eating of 
apples, ripe, stewed, roasted, baked, etc., 
at meals as an adjuvant to digestion, 
especially in the lower intestine. More 
apples and less meat-eating would be of 
great advantage to many. 

“Removal of Moles.”—A. B. C.—There 
are several methods proposed for the re- 
moval of moles; these depend much upon 
the nature of the skin defect. In some 
cases a trifling use of the knife is best. 
In others a caustic obtains the desired 
result. In certain bad cases electricity 
is the most convenient and efficient pro- 
cedure. Another method which has 
proven effective is that of insolation. 
We should not advise you to try any- 
thing on yourself, unless it were good 
soap and warm water, and an earnest 
faith in the possible disappearance of the 
unpleasant blotches. 

Two years ago, or thereabouts, I pur- 
chased most of the volumes constituting 
your “Student’s Set,” and indoctrinated 
my young daughter, about seventeen 
years of age, in the principles contained 
in them, and to-day she is a marvel among 
her friends and acquaintances of mature 
years, for her clear views and definitions 
of the mental qualities and moral attri- 
butes, which remain as abstruse abstrac- 
tions to students under the old metaphys- 
ical systems. Phrenology does evidently 
clarify one’s knowledge on all mental 
and moral questions, and I would not 
have my children pass through life with- 
out some information on this important 
science, 

Have you noticed in the last number 
of the “ Nation,’ New York, a review of 
Prof. Wallace’s recent work on the prog- 
ress of science, the splendid tribute to 
Phrenology? The reviewer scouts it, but 
Wallace can’t be poo-poohed. His repu- 
tation is too well established for that. 

I am indebted to your science for one 
thing, which has established itself in my 
mind it seems beyond peradventure, and 
that is, that all religions are made by 
men, who have been actuated thereto by 
the activity of the religious faculties, 
divinely implanted in the human consti- 
tution. The Bible being nothing more 
than a human document, wherein is em- 
braced a history of humanity, in one part 
of the world (Palestine) in the effort to 
find God and seek redemption from the 
ills of life. Thanks to Phrenology, this 
appears indisputable. There is another 
truth inculeated, which I have gathered 
more satisfactorily from Phrenology, and 
that is the inexorable law of development, 
which is treated under the name of evo- 
lution by Huxley and others of his 
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school. None treat this great truth with 
more lucidity than the best phrenological 
writers. 

In a cursory way I have thought it 
nothing but right I should indicate to the 
worthy promoters of Phrenology the good 
I have derived from it. 

Yours truly, 
E. W. BAGBY, 
Attorney at Law, 
Paducah, Ky. 


When Prof. Louis H. Galbreath asked 
teachers to name magazines or papers 
published, with a view to aid teachers in 
“Child Study,” I spoke in behalf of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Though the 
phrenological side of the “ Child Study ” 
movement is not the popular one here, 
yet my success as teacher (I beg pardon 
if I may seem a little egotistical), my 
ability to successfully handle children, 
and my convictions and earnestness im- 
pressing them, always command an at- 
tentive hearing when I rise to speak, and 
cheers greet me as I sit down. The pro- 
fessor told me that he was pleased with 
the numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL that I gave him to look over. The 
professor himself is getting on the right 
track. He sees the fallacy of expecting 
to learn much about children by meas- 
uring the length of the little finger on 
thousands of children. I shall try to send 
you a copy of Prof. Galbreath’s address. 
It is now in print. 

Truly yours, 
D. S. Elliott, 
Belleville, Ill. 


I herewith acknowledge receipt of on» 
copy of “How To Grow Handsome,” 
which I have received last Saturday. I 
wish to say that I have almost finished 
reading it and that although it is written 
mainly for the better half of man it is of 
the same value to both sexes; for its 
principles remain the same for both. I 
am highly pleased with it; it is fully 
worth its price. 

W. Hoffman, 
Addison, Ill. 





WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


Charts were received to-day, and was 
much pleased with them. 
Alvin T. Blair, 
Wyman, Ia. 
One of the very things I appreciate in 
your JOURNAL is the moral and religious 
spirit of its publication. I consider it 
up to date. 
A. H. 


The niece of Rev. Dr. Bradley writes: 


“Thanks for sending me the magazine. 
I enjoyed reading it very much. The 
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character part of it is certainly very true 
—especially the personal magnetism and 
always being pressed with engagements 
—seeing so much that ought to be done, 
and doing all that he possibly could.” 


My phrenological character at hand. 
I wish my phrenological examination had 
been years ago. You know me. It is all 








true. I will follow your instruction. 
George Pae, 
Ponoka, Alta Co., 
N. W. T., Canada. 
J 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photegraphs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London. 





W. S., Towcester, Eng., is better 
adapted for a mechanical. line of business 
than for a commercial career. He is 
wanting in diplomacy, push, and aggres- 
siveness. He is fond of reading and ac- 
quiring knowledge; is ambitious, strong- 
ly sympathetic, and hopeful. He should 
cultivate more self-assurance and assert 
himself a little more; he is deferential, 
aspiring, and respectful to authority, but 
not very persistent in applying himself to 
one line of thought; he is apt to be en- 
gaged in too many things at one time, 
hence will not make such progress as he 
would like to. He is deficient in order, 
system, and method. He has good abili- 
ties and will make a very useful member 
of society. He should restrain his Cau- 
tiousness and show more spirit and en- 
ergy in prosecuting his plans. 

W.:D., Towcester, Eng., has an active 
mind and is very determined and perse- 
vering in his work; he wastes very little 
time and is anxious to push his concerns 
to the front, he is industrious, quiet, and 
plodding, with more than an average 
amount of independence; he is persistent, 
thoughtful, and sharp in perception; he 
is handy in the use of tools, and can apply 
himself to one thing at a time. He is a 
good disciplinarian, not readily convinced 
in an argument, and not disposed to ac- 
cept new truths. He has good planning 
ability, and will weigh consequences well; 
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there is a large degree of nervous irri- 
tability in his character; he should study 
hygiene and the laws of health, eat 
slowly, and take plenty of sleep. 

No. 360.—A. J. G.—Malden, Mass.— 
Your photograph indicates a clearly de- 
fined character, one that is well balanced 
both in regard to the physical and mental 
conditions. You are strong and ready for 
work, and readily perform your share of 
whatever falls to your lot; and you take 
a keen interest in all progressive and ed- 
ucational lines of work. You keep up to 
date, and are ready for emergencies. You 
have nothing old-fashioned in your of- 
fice. You would make a first-rate lawyer, 
and succeed admirably in comparing one 
case with another. Your Constructiveness 
is capable of working out many ingen‘ous 
plans. In fact, your greatest care should 
be not to attempt to do more than you 
can do well, or else you will not be able 
to concentrate your attention sufficiently 
to make an eminent name for yourself in 
any one or two directions. You have 
large Language, and are well able to ex- 
press yourself in conversation, in public 
debate, or in almost any field of oratory. 
You have an excellent constitution which 
will support you in an active position in 
life. 

No. 361.—E. L. M.—Louisville, O.—You 
have a predominance of the motive men- 
tal temperament. It suits you admirably 
for an active life. You will not care for 
any indoor sedentary work, and could 
succeed in several departments of work 
that combine activity of mind and body. 
Your head indicates activity in the line 
of Constructiveness, which could be ad- 
mirably applied to mechanical work and 
contrivances. You want to be engaged in 
superintending activity rather than that 
which is sedentary. You could succeed 
in scholastic work, and appear to have 
a mathematical mind. You have capacity 
to thoroughly understand principles from 
which things are regulated. You have 
the driving power from the appearance 
of your central lobe, hence must show 
energy, force, pluck, and resolution when 
you are once started in your occupation. 

No. 362.—W. P.—Clanton, Ala.—You 
possess a good mechanical, engineering, 
and executive constitution, and ought to 
enjoy health. There is one organic 
weakness which you may suffer from, 
and that is a poor digestion. You had 
better try to overcome this by taking 
care of your diet, and learn to eat slowly 
and thoroughly masticate your food, or 
only take that kind of food that will 
easily assimilate, and try to be regular 
in taking your meals. You have a good 
perceptive intellect which takes in every- 
thing that is going on around you, hence 
as a farmer you will regulate your crops, 
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your planting, and your harvest, as far 
as possible, from the signs of the 
weather. You are a man who looks 
ahead, and takes everything into account. 
You are thorough, particular, and a utili- 
tarian in everything you do, consequently 
your work is based on a good foundation. 
You have not paid much attention to your 
social brain, and rather underrate the 
use of the domestic faculties. Try to be 
more demonstrative in social life, and go 
into company more and make yourself 
well appreciated. 

No. 363.—B. E. N., M.D.—Oxford, Mass. 
—The photograph you have sent me does 
not appear to be a very recent one, but 
we must be governed by what we see be- 
fore us, so you must make allowances for 
any improvement you have made in your- 
self since the photograph was taken. 
You have a very refined mind, and you 
look as though you had been brought up 
in cultured surroundings. You would 
make an excellent student, and should 
succeed well in professional life. As a 
physician you would know how to diag- 
nose disease, and treat your patients with 
more than ordinary humanity and fore- 
sight. You also appear to have literary 
ability, and the time is coming when you 
will write out your thoughts in prose 
verse if not in poetry. You are exceed- 
ingly sympathetic, tender in your feel- 
ings, and warm in your regards; conse- 
quently will take pleasure in doing every- 
thing that you possibly can for the bene- 
fit of others. As a mother you will idolize 
children, and always do too much for 
them, but you must learn to help the 
young to help themselves. 

No. 364.—M. A. S.—Cambridgeport, 
Mass.—You have sent us two photographs 
without giving any particulars as regards 
what you wish done. If you will look at 
the head of this column you will see 
that this is a special department, and we 
are only able to favor you with the one 
delineation for the one subscription. If 
you wish the second photograph delin- 
eated, however, kindly advise us on re- 
ceipt of this JOURNAL, and we shall be 
happy to make arrangements to do so 
when we receive his subscription. The 
gentleman in question is a fine character. 
He takes after his mother in a good 
many points. His head is particularly 
high from the opening of the ear over the 
crown, consequently he will live in the 
superior part of his brain rather than 
down in the basilar portion. He is 
highly aspiring, has strong sympathy, 
and wonderful self-control. He is ener- 
getic, ambitious, intuitive, persevering, 
and very ingenious. He would make a 
very fine electrician in the literary line. 
He could make his mark in journalism 
or as an editor, but he will not care so 
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much for long stories. He is healthy, 
vigorous, and a very fine type of man, 
and will exert a valuable influence over 
others. 

365.—D. M. McT.—West Liberty, O.— 
Your photograph indicates a German in- 
heritance. Is this the case? You have 
a broad head which is quite of the Ger- 
man type, and your forehead is square in 
development, indicating a practical in- 
sight into scientific work. You are 
orderly, neat, and systematic. You 
could work well by the eye, and ought to 
be able to design and invent, and produce 
original work. You are not so much in- 
clined to imitate others, as to produce 
something yourself that is worthy to at- 
tract attention. You ought to pay spe- 
cial attention to either a manufacturing 
work, or to mechanical, electrical, and 
ingenious work. You are broad in the 
base of the brain, which shows you have 
energy to attack work. All you need is 
to have perseverance and encouragement. 
Encourage yourself if you cannot get 
anyone else to do it for you, and strive 
to make a thorough success in life. 





iain 
FIELD NOTES. 


Prof. G. L. Gray is working for the pres- 
ent in Brookston, Ind. 








Am pleased to learn the class is a 
good one for ’98, and would like to spend 
another two months with them if it were 
possible. 

Am doing all the professional work 
that I can find time to devote to it, and 
in connection with Prof. John Miller of 
Provo, Utah, am making a specialty of 
interesting and converting the school 
teachers and the educational classes of 
the State to Phrenology, and with en- 
couraging success. Prof. Miller is espe- 
cially successful in this line; being one 
of the foremost educators himself, he has 
a splendid opportunity to do good in this 
direction. 

N. Y. Schofield, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


LITERARY DAY AT THE LEAGUE. 


Miss Jessie A. Fowler addressed the 
members of the Professional Woman's 
League at their regular monthly literary 
meeting held at 3 o’clock October 3d. The 
hall was comfortably filled with inter- 
ested members. Miss Fowler’s talk was 
on Phrenology, and to more fully illus- 
trate her statements she examined the 
heads of several of the members, much to 
the delight of the audience. 

According to an expert, “ bumps” no 
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longer exist phrenologically; diameters 
are now measured to determine one’s 
peculiarities and inclinations, 

Mrs. Belle Gray Taylor was the chair- 
man of the day.—Tribune, October 4th. 





THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


Mr. Elliott writes from London: 

“We had a capital meeting on Wednes- 
day evening, September 28th. The rooms 
were quite full. Miss Higgs read a paper 
on ‘ Form as an expression of character.’ 
Mr. Theodore Wright was in the chair. 
This was Mr. Wright’s last visit; he leaves 
England to-day, September 30th, for 
Queensland. Rev. C. Fisher, Mr. Crow, 
and myself spoke a few words of farewell. 
In reply Mr. Wright said he should carry 
away many pleasing reminiscences of his 
visit to England, and his brief acquaint- 
ance with the Fowler Institute.” 

The result of the summer examinations 
has just reached us from London. The 
students have done remarkably well. 
Six out of eight have received a diploma 
or certificate. 

Miss Todd has been awarded a diploma. 
She has been an industrious student; is 
a well-balanced lady, and has good liter- 
ary abilities and an excellent memory. 

Mrs. Hart has been awarded a certifi- 
cate. She is a very intelligent lady, and 
has a good grasp of the subject and can 
examine a head well. 

Mr. J. T. Gale receives a certificate. He 
is a hearty Yorkshireman, and is making 
good progress; his practical work is sat- 
isfactory. 

Miss Hendon receives a _ certificate. 
This lady is making headway in her 
studies. 

Miss Taylor receives a certificate, and 
finds Phrenology of great help to her. 

Mr. T. Pearse receives a certificate, and 
is a promising student, but needs more 
time to apply his knowledge. 

We heartily congratulate all of the 
above students on their success, and trust 
all will continue to be earnest observers. 


Mr. W. A. Williams, of South Wales, 
who has worked assiduously in Phrenol- 
ogy since he graduated at the Fowler 
Institute, has now taken another impor- 
tant step in life. He has been recently 
married, and we congratulate him on his 
choice. B. 

The Annual is expected to be of unusual 
interest this year. Already we have 
heard that a sketch of Mrs. Charlotte 
Fowler Wells, the oldest living phrenol- 
ogist, is in preparation, and other im- 
portant matter. Phrenologists desiring 
to enter their names in the only regis- 
tered list should send in full particulars. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


Mr. Creery sends this curious fact: 


BECOMES HIS OWN FATHER. 
Queer Relationship Growing Out of a 
Columbus (Ind.) Double Wedding. 

Columbus, Ind., December 18.—Justice 
W. W. Stader performed a double wed- 
ding last night on North Washington 
Street, uniting in marriage a father, 
daughter, brother, and sister. The coup- 
les were Russell Debusk and Miss Ella 
Bevars and William Bevars and Miss Al- 
pha Debusk. Miss Debusk is the daugh- 
ter of Russell Debusk, and William Bevars 
is a brother of Debusk’s bride. 

A queer relationship is the result. 
Bevar’s own sister is his mother-in-law, 
and his father-in-law is also his brother- 
in-law. Debusk’s daughter becomes his 
sister-in-law. Mrs. Debusk is the step- 
mother and sister-in-law of Mrs. Bevars. 
Mrs. Bevars, being her father’s sister, is 
consequently an aunt to herself. Debusk, 
being his daughter’s brother, must neces- 
sarily be his own father. 





Mr. and Mrs. George Nathaniel Curzon, 
the next Viceroy and Vicereine of the 
Empire of India, will be more at home in 
their official residence at Calcutta than 
any other Englishman and his wife could 
be. Government House, which is the of- 
ficial title of the massive pile which is to 
be their home in India for the next five 
years, is a reproduction of the ancestral 
English home of the Curzon family, Ked- 
leston Hall. 

When Lord Wellesley, afterward the 
Duke of Wellington, was sent by the Brit- 
ish Government to represent the King of 
England at Calcutta he carried with him 
pleasant impressions of the country seat 
of Baron Scarsdale, which is the title of 
the peerage borne by the Curzon family. 
The Viceroy liked the place so well that 
he decided to build an official residence 
after plans of Kedleston Hall. This was 
nearly one hundred years ago—in 1799. 
The architects and builders sent from 
England reared in the outskirts of the 
Indian capital a duplicate of the English 
home so far as the main building and its 
wings are concerned. 

Mr. and Mrs. Curzon spend much of 
their time at Kedleston Hall, when not in 
London. The present master of the hall 
and father of the newly appointed Vice- 
roy is Rev. Sir Alfred Nathaniel Holden 
Curzon, Baron Scarsdale. The Baron is a 
country clergyman, being rector of Ked- 
leston. The estate is situated near 
Derby on the border of Lancashire, and 
it is on account of Mr. Curzon’s residence 
there that he sits in Parliament as mem- 
ber for the Southport division of Lanca- 
shire.—Mail and Express. 
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A NOTABLE QUEEN HAS JUST 
PASSED AWAY. 


The Queen of Denmark, who died at 
Copenhagen on Thursday, Sept. 29th, al- 
though the sovereign of a small country, 
had filled a very conspicuous position in 
Surope, and had lived a most adventurous 
and romantic life, says the ‘ Outlook.” 
She was born Princess Louise of Hesse- 
Cassel in 1817; at twenty-five years of age 
she became engaged to Prince Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein. The early part of 
her married life was spent in a dreary 
old castle on the Rhine. Prince Chris- 
tian was, in 1852, appointed in succession 
to the crown of Denmark, and the family 
removed to Copenhagen. They were not 
warmly welcomed, and the relations 
which existed in the royal family called 
for the greatest tact on the part of the 
young Princess. Prince Christian was so 
straitened in finances that he was glad to 
increase his income by furnishing designs 
for illustrated books and papers. The 
Princess, who was an extremely charm- 
ing woman in appearance and in manner, 
showed herself a masterly housekeeper, 
taught her children to make and design 
their own toilets, and in every way proved 
herself a woman of extraordinary force 
of character. She was passionately de- 
voted to music, and was regarded as one 
of the best amateur pianists and harpists 
in Europe. She was, in a very unusual 
sense, a king-maker, and the alliances of 
her children led them to so many thrones 
that she has long been called in jest “ the 
mother-in-law of Europe.” One of her 
daughters became the Empress of Rus- 
sia; another is the Princess of Wales, 
and is likely some day to be Queen of 
England; a third is the wife of a de- 
throned king; one of her sons will be 
King of Denmark, and one is King of the 
Greeks. It is probably due to her tact, 
courage, and persistence that King Chris- 
tian secured the throne and has kept it. 
The devotion of her children and her 
children-in-law was so great that she ex- 
ercised a perceptible influence on the po- 
litical affairs of Europe through her fam- 
ily connections. 





A lady who has had experience at the 
head of a large educational institution 
desires to be engaged as an organizing 
secretary of some patriotic, philanthrop- 
ic, or educational work. Excellent ref- 
erences on application to A. B. C., 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 

27 East Twenty-first Street, N. Y. City. 





We offer to subscribers the large Bust 
and a subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for one year. On receipt of 
$1.50 we will enter the name and send 
the large plaster bust by express. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

“ Lippincott.”—Philadelphia.—October. 
—The complete story is by Capt. F. A. 
Mitchel, “Confessions of an Aide-de- 
camp.” The author is late of the U.S.A., 
and author of “ Chickamauga,” and the 
story, as its name implies, is full of war 
news. Fred. Perry Powers has an article 
on “ War and Trade,” and Lawrence Ir- 
well has written on “ Declarations of 
War.” We may expect to see a good many 
articles now on the recent and former 
wars. 

“ The 





American Kitchen Magazine,” 
Boston, October, has always interesting 
articles on “Food Diet,” etc. Pauline 
Root, M.D., has written an article on 
“Home Life in India.” It is illustrated 
with a picture of “A Hindu Woman 
Making Bread,” “ A Native Hut,” and “A 
Village Scene in India.” “Good Teeth 
for our Children,” is another article by 
Marion B. Knight. 


“The Delineator,’ New York, October,. 
contains an article on “The Notable 
Women in English Society,” by Mrs. Fen- 
wick Miller, and contains excellent por- 
traits of Lily Duchess of Marlborough, 
the Countess of Warwick, the Countess of 
Aberdeen, the Duchess of Sutherland. 
Domestic subjects are also treated upon 
with care. 

“The Hahnemannian Advocate,” Chi- 
cago, in the September number, gives an 
article on “The Use of the Roentgen 
Rays in Surgery,” which proves that, as 
time goes on, the X-rays will be more 
and more employed in surgery. 

“ The Brooklyn Medical Journal,” Octo- 
ber, contains a frontispiece of Cornelius 
N. Hoagland, M.D.,. and a second plate 
of Richard Cresson Stiles, M.D., of the 
Medical Society, County of Kings, 1868-69. 
The number contains several valuable ar- 
ticles on therapeutic subjects. 

“The Homiletic Review,’ New York 
and London, October, always contains ar- 
ticles of deep thought on “ Scientific As- 
pects of Christian Evidences.” 

“The Bookman,” New York, October. 
This is a magazine or literary journal of 
great merit, and is full of interest and 
contains one article on “ Bismarck as an 
Editor,” and “ Tolstoy’s Gospel of Art.” 
The article on “ Literary London ” is very 


good. “ The First Books of Some Ameri- 
can Authors” is excellent. 
“The Normal Instructor,” Danville, 


October, is a monthly that always con- 
tains good material for the young. A 
fine portrait of Edward Everett Hale, 
D.D., appears on the cover. 

“American Surgical Bulletin” with 
its effective editorial combination. This 
semi-monthly, of course, we should not 
expect other than excellent product for 
the medical man’s use. The classifica- 
tion of special departments is very con- 
venient. New York. 

“ Pacific Medical Journal.”—A progres- 
sive and solid monthly. We like its stand 
on the oxytuberculin fake and other 
things. American medicine is not to be 
subordinated to foreign bluster. San 
Francisco. 
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“ Good Health,” Battle Creek, Mich. J. 
H. Kellogg, M.D., has an article on “‘ The 
Fallacy of Drugs,” which contains some 
very sensible ideas. 


“Georgia Eclectic Medical Journal.” 
Monthly. Some good practical matter in 
every number. Its writers are not biased 
evidently by anything like pew-worship 
or fadding. Atlanta, Ga. 

“Southern Medical Record.”—Articles 
on “Points in Surgery and Medicine ” 
have a character somewhat peculiar to 
this monthly. The.editor seems to have 
a way of his own in managing his mat- 
ter, and giving his magazine a special 
character. Atlanta, Ga. 

“Throat and Nose Affections in Gen- 
eral Medicine,” by Walter F. Chappell, 
M.D., is a reprint showing the relation 
of local catarrhs to diseases affecting the 
chest, glands, and other organs of body. 
Practically suggestive. 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal,” Philadel- 
phia, October, is just as full as ever of 
interesting items and matters concerning 
men and women. For instance, “ The 
Anecdotal Side of Mark Twain,” contains 
many bright stories never before pub- 
lished, and is fully illustrated. The per- 
sonal side of Richard Wagner is another 
beautifully illustrated page in the centre 
of which is a fine portrait of the musician 
himself. The pages are not exclusively 
written about great men and women, 
chatty pages on—say “about men,” and 
“ young men in business hours,” contain 
some really excellent advice from which 
both sexes could benefit. 

“The Mail and Express,” weekly num- 
ber for September 24th, contains a few 
portraits of the Right Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, Colonial Secretary of Great Brit- 
ain, and the late Empress of Austria. 

“ Success.”—October—New  York.—A 
frontispiece gives to the reader the com- 
missioners to negotiate the treaty of 
peace with Spain. The grand old man of 
Asia, Li Hung Chang, is photographed 
with Germany’s grand old man Bismarck, 
and Grant’s estimate of his character, is 
most interesting. 

“The Puritan,’ now combined with 
“ Godey’s Magazine,” New York, October, 
contains an excellent article on ‘“ Under 
the Emblem of Mercy,” the women who 
devoted themselves to the Red Cross 
Work, and a number of short stories. 

One of the graduates of Class ’98 said, 
“JT want Fowler’s book, ‘A Manual of 
Mental Science.’ I refused it the other 
day when you offered it to me because I 
was told it was a book for children. I 
have been reading it over and I find it is 
just the book I should have in my library. 
Its lines are new and advanced.” 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Of what use is, and why should I know 
about, Phrenology? This question nat- 
urally suggests itself to persons not fam- 
iliar with the subject as the key to char- 
acter, the helping hand to lead them to 
know themselves, and in the attainment 
of such knowledge to at once enter the 
arena of mercantile or professional life. 
Parents can, through a delineation of the 
character of their children, understand 
and guard the precocious one who needs 
prudent care, or train the turbulent and 
seemingly vicious one, and in all cases 
bring the moral and intellectual powers 
into the ascendant. Phrenology shows 
how one child differs from another and 
why. It materially assists in every walk 
of life—in understanding themselves, 
their children, their employees, their 
customers, their neighbors. As one has 
said: “If we would know the truth of 
ourselves, we must interrogate Phrenol- 
ogy. * * * The result of my experience 
for something over two-score years is 
this: that Phrenology is a revelation put 
by God himself within the reach of all 
His intelligent creation, to be studied and 
applied in all the relations and in all the 
business of life.” In this connection we 
call the attention of our readers to our 
late book entitled “* A Manual of Mental 
Science ” or “Childhood, its Character, 
and Culture.” For further information 
see advertisement in this number. 


The woman who would be well dressed 
must be true to the laws of health, art, 
and morals. In “The Well Dressed 
Woman,” these great laws in their rela- 
tion to Dress are clearly defined. The 
opinion of acknowledged authorities is 
presented so that the busy woman, who 
has neither time nor opportunity for in- 
dividual study, may have at hand the best 
thought which can be obtained in each of 
these departments. Everyone who de- 
sires a revival of artistic feeling in its ap- 
plication to dress, and who looks forward 
to the social and spiritual elevation of 
woman should possess this book. It is 
simple, direct, and practical. Send post- 
paid for $1.00. 


“Fruits and How to Use Them” 
tells how to put fruit on the table, how 
to prepare it in various forms—baked, 
stewed, canned, jellied, preserved, etc.,— 
and how to use it in puddings, pies, 
sauces, cakes, ice-creams, ete. It ac- 
quaints one not only with new ways of 
cooking well-known fruits, but brings to 
one’s notice many fruits hitherto un- 
known or deemed of little value. The 
only work published on the subject, 
thorough and complete and well indexed, 
thus enabling one to find any recipe 
quickly. Price, $1.00. 
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To Agents—Your attention is called to 
“Heads and Faces and How to Study 
Them” in its twelfth edition, showing 
its merits as a ready seller. The fact 
that over two hundred thousand copies 
have been published proves the book to be 
one of the most popular works of the day. 
It is not a flimsy, or patched-up volume, 
but a careful, honest work, replete with 
instruction, fresh in thought, suggestive 
and inspiring, and in the variety and 
richness of its pictorial illustrations no 
work of its size and price has ever been 
offered to the public.. Write for further 
particulars. 

John W. Taylor has brought out a new 
revised edition of “ Result of Research 
in Mental Science,” or “ Modern Scien- 
tific Phrenological and Physiological Reg- 
ister and Self Instructor.” The author 
claims for this pamphlet new discoveries, 
new (?) illustrations, important changes 
in the nomenclature and regrouping of 
the organs, and reconstruction of the tem- 
peraments. He certainly has shown inge- 
nuity in method, beginning with the title 
in its various attempts to cover the names 
of some of the most popular works extant 
on the subject. His new illustration we 
recognize as a miniature fac-simile of 
“ Sizer’s Facial Angle.” His arrangement 
of register for marking will be, we think, 
somewhat confusing to the general prac- 
tising phrenologist, with the reconstruc- 
tion of temperaments to nerve, fibrous, 
assimilative, and arterial in constant or 
anatomical conditions; again his nervous, 
bilious, symphatic, circulatory subdi- 
visions in variable or pathological con- 
ditions. His nomenclature of Creative- 
ness, Formativeness, and Imitativeness, 
hardly appeal to the quick comprehen- 
sion of the average mind. The terms 
observativeness, analogicalness, discrim- 
inativeness, venerativeness unduly excite 


us to “reconstruct” the _ kindliness, 
conscientiousness, and hopefulness by 
adding another hive of_ syllables; 


but life is short, ete.; by the by the 
above words are on other pages, defined 
for the enlightenment of the examiner 
or the examined one? The merit of the 
author’s desire to make a popular register 
or chart is lost by his prolixity; how- 
ever, he has seen fit to write several pages 
in defence of bringing out this edition. 
We are amused at his ingenuity, as 
above stated, and his ability as a com- 
piler from, we should think, access to 
the works of many professional writers 
on Phrenology; for some of whom, in his 
preface, he expresses (equivocal) “ pro- 
found respect and admiration.” 

Send 75 cents for “ Studies of Mind and 
Character,” a collection of Human-Na- 
ture libraries, bound in a cloth cover with 
gold side stamp. 
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The aim of PRACTICAL TYPEWRIT- 
ING is to teach All-finger procedure, and 
furnish such rules for this as will lead to 
writing by TOUCH, which means to write 
with only occasional glances upon the 
keyboard. Easy and graceful (legato) 
progessions from letter to letter are rec- 
ommended. Crossing of hands is dis- 
couraged; a fixed hand position is con- 
sidered more desirable; in fact, funda- 
mental. The limitations of the manual 
are recognized, and allowance is made for 
the unequal capacity of the fingers to 
perform the work. In short, with a fal- 
lible keyboard; with a polyglot language 
which embraces an endless variety of let- 
ter combinations; with the muscular voli- 
tion of the fingers variable; and with the 
object in view to avoid crossing of the 
hands, and a wide jumping of intervals— 
it is submitted that the method of 
Practical Typewriting is an exceedingly 
clever one. The work as a whole is rich 
in material for instruction and practice. 
It sets a high standard for the present, 
and to a remarkable degree foreshadows 
the future—in that it puts the machine 
on a far-higher plane as an object of in- 
quiry, and points out avenues of useful- 
ness for it hardly dreamed of before. If 
the reader of this has just purchased a 
typewriter, he needs to know how to be- 
gin to use it without waste of energy or 
time. If a teacher, he knows how far 
short of his ideal the average text-book 
on typewriting falls. If a business man, 
he can remember hosts of occasions when 
he would have liked to place before his 
amanuensis a book pregnant with hints. 
If a lawyer, he will wish his typewriting 
assistant entirely familiar with the forms 
and procedure related to the profession. 
If the reader is bent on literary work, he 
may be still unaware of the exceeding 
utility of this machine; or, if possessed of 
one, may know little of its mechanism, 
and there may never be time to discover 


what PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING so 
clearly imparts. Sent by mail postpaid 
for $1.50. 


The study of physiology and the laws 
of health is of the greatest importance, 
and in many of the States it is required 
in the public schools. As an aid to this 
there are many charts and maps pub- 
lished, many very costly. The “ Man 
Wonderful ” Manikin is the cheapest ever 
made. It stands erect and is one-third 
the size of life, and so opens up or dis- 
sects as to show more than fifty views of 
the body. Itis very attractive, and noth- 
ing in any way objectionable is pre- 
sented. It should be not only in every 
school but in every home, and we have 
set a price on it which will enable all to 
obtain it. With Manual, only $4.00 net, 
postpaid. 








Prof. Sizer once said: “ It will not star- 
tle all our friends when we say that if 
bare skulls, representing a hundred speci- 
mens of distinguished people, distin- 
quished for gentleness, for tenderness, 
for piety and goodness, for force and 
courage, for pride and ambition, for af- 
fection and love, and for hatred, malice, 
and revenge, were presented, a phrenol- 
ogist could take these silent mementoes 
of once vivid life and describe them so that 
their friends respectively would recognize 
the accuracy of the character thus de- 
scribed. The skulls themselves would not 
be recognized, but the description of the 
character given of each would be recog- 
nized by those who had known the per- 
son who was the bearer of the skull in 
life. 

“ Now, if this can be done with naked 
skulls it will seem less difficult if the 
experiment be made with living heads.” 

Phrenology, then, is a system of men- 
tal philosophy. Based upon the rock of 
inductive demonstration, its methods are 
practical and decisive. Applied to the 
analysis of particular minds, it shows 
their tendencies intellectually, morally, 
and affectionately; and with a close dis- 
crimination points out the excesses and 
deficiencies which impair their integrity, 
and indicates the training and discipline 
adapted to produce the most desirable 
modifications. 

He that knoweth himself can set about 
the work of improving his mental econ- 
omy with good prospect of success. 
Phrenology comes in as an efficient aid in 
helping men to know themselves and to 
promote their efforts for a better nature. 

In its office as an educator of man, 
Phrenology occupies a sublime position; 
second, indeed, to no science or instru- 
mentality known to civilization. Its uses 
cover the whole period of life, from gen- 
eration to death. There are thousands in 
Europe and America who can testify to 
benefits invaluable which they have re- 
ceived at the hands of earnest examiners, 
or through reading phrenological publica- 
tions. Scarcely a day passes that the 
editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
does not receive some outburst of thank- 
fulness from a grateful recipient of 
needed counsel. 

For five two-cent stamps we will mail 
“ Harmony of Phrenology and the Bible.” 
In the definition of the organs, their use, 
excess, and deficiency; with quotations 
from the Bible, recognizing every faculty 
and passion, sanctioning their use and 
warning against their abuse. 

There is good sense and practical wis- 
dom in Dr. Page’s book “ The Natural 
Cure,” and if the rules therein laid down 
for healthful living were more generally 
observed, less sickness would follow. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAI, 
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“My Right Place in Life and How to 
Find it, is an effort to introduce people 
to the line of industrial and economic 
effort to which they are, best adapted, 
dwelling principally on business. The 
mental and physical qualifications for 
trades, and professional life, receive con- 
sideration; and illustrations show heads 
of the ideal merchant, physician, lawyer, 
minister, editor, and engineer. Sent. 
postpaid, for ten cents. 


We have received and used “The 
Dausacme Duplicator,” and consider it 
one of the best brought to our notice. 
It is not a gelatine pad, and therefore not 
affected by the hot weather; its simplic- 
ity of operation, inexpensiveness, its 
ready cleansing, and change from one 
copy to another are merits that will rec- 
ommend it to the busy office. 

The prices, $2.50 and $4.00 for note and 
letter size, respectively, with larger sizes 
for use of architects, railways, etc., in- 
clude ink, scraper, and sponge. After 
obtaining twenty to fifty copies this 
duplicator can be cleansed and ready for 
use in five to ten minutes, with another 
lot of copies drawn off. Write to the 
Dausacme Company at Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
for further particulars and testimonials. 

Marriage is a failure only when the per- 
sons are not properly mated, and this is 
likely to be the case only by a want of 
knowledge. In “ The Right Selection in 
Wedlock ” Prof. Sizer tells who should 
marry and who should not, giving por- 
traits to illustrate the temperaments and 
the whole subject fully. The right age to 
marry, mental and intellectual aspects 
of marriage, feelings and sentiments 
adapted, step-mothers, mothers-in-law, 
divorce, marriage of cousins, ete. Price 
only ten cents by mail. 

When this number reaches our readers 
the members of the Class of ’98 will be 
on their several ways; some to “ home,” 
with a knowledge of human nature, ob- 
tained by the diligent attention specially 
characteristic of this year’s session; 
others to their professional work, who, 
through their assiduous attention to the 
practical teaching given by the different 
professors, will be better able to secure 
success as lecturers, physicians, and 
teachers; and others again to business 
life, as merchants and salesmen, with an 
ability to understand their customers. 
Our good wishes go with them, and we 
trust they will never forget the words of 
that great educator, Horace Mann: “ He 
who disseminates true Phrenology is a 
public benefactor.” 

Prof. Barnes’ little book on “ Psychol- 
ogy, Hypnotism, Personal Magnetism, 
and Clairvoyance is having a ready sale. 
See advertisement. 
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The new phrenological articulated (5 
parts) bust is meeting with approval, and 
we can supply by express. It is very 
unique, and the latest guide for students. 

The exterior of the head contains the 
names of the bones of the cranium; on 
the convolutions are placed the names of 
the phrenological organs on one side and 
the motor centres and areas on the other. 
On the face the chief physiognomical 
characteristics will be marked. It will 
weigh but four pounds, instead of seven, 
as is the case with other dissected busts, 
so that the expressage will be compara- 
tively small. 

It will consist of five separate pieces: 
(1 and 2) the two hemispheres of the 
cerebrum; (3) the cerebellum; (4) the 
top and helmet; (5) the base and stand. 
The bust will have a circumference of 
21%, inches. Its height from ear to ear 
over the top will be 1414 inches, its length 
from glabella to occiput, 144% inches. 

It will be made of material lighter than 
plaster of paris, hence will be less liable 
to break and more serviceable. 

Send a stamp for our catalogue, which 
has a complete list of the books you 
need. 


“A real luxury for bathing and 
shampooing, and a protection against 
contagion.” —Medical Press. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


is pure, mild, thoroughly 
cleansing and _ delightfully 
refreshing. It quickly re- 
lieves irritations of the skin 
caused - by 


Chapping, 
Chafing, etc. 


“An all-round soap, good for the 
body and for the hair and scalp.” 
— Woman's Medical Journal. 


Incorporated 1866 


THE 


American Institute 
of Phrenology 


TRUSTEES 
Mrs. C. F. WELLS, President 
Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER, Vice-President 
Edward P. Fowler, M.D. 
M, L, Holbrook, M.D. 
M. H. Piercy, Secretary 


In order to deepen the interest in Phrenol- 
ogy it has been decided to broaden the avenues 
of the Institute, opening the doors to those 
interested in the science on the following 
terms: 


I. A free copy of the Phrenological 
Journal. 

II. Use of the circulating library, con- 
taining a valuable collection of books for 
the study of anthropology and crani- 
ology. 

III. Admission to all the incidental 
lectures of the Institute, not including 
the regular course. 

Fee for the foregoing, $2.50 annually. 


The Library 
1@ LINrary 
e 
Contains the choicest selection of phren- 
ological reading, works on phrenology, 
physiognomy, physiology, etc., also a 
number of rare and scarce works (which 
cannot now be bought) for reference only. 


The Museum 


Which has been accumulating for upwards 
of seventy years, is open-daily and con- 
tains the choicest collection of casts, busts, 
skulls, ete., for the study and use of mem- 
bers and students. Additions are con- 
stantly being made, which constitutes this 
the finest Phrenological museum for the 
students of mental science in the United 
States. 


Applications for Membership should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, 
27 East 21st Street 
New York, U.S. A. 
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** THE MANIPULATOR”’ 

One of the machines 

used for giving Me- 
chanical Massage. 


If you suffer 


from any form of chronic 
disease, the proper appli- 
cation of Mechanical Mas- 
sage—the invention of 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor—will 
cure you even after drugs, 
baths,and electricity have 
failed. 


For particulars call at or address 


THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT CURE INSTITUTE 
637 Madison Ave., N. E. Corner of 59th St., New York 


Geo. H. TAYLOR, M.D., 


Founder, Inventor of 


G. H. PaTcHuEN, M.D., 
Medical Director. 


REDUCED TO ONE DOLLAR! : 
Diseases of Modern Life piatesss wb Ma, TRS, 


This is a collection of essays on diseases incidental 
and general, physical and mental strain, influence of 
the passions, diseases from the use of alcohol, tobacco, 
narcotics, impurity of air, as Well as diseases inci- 
dental to some occupations, diseases arising from 
sloth and idleness, late hours, broken sleep, errors in 
dress, intermarriage, etc. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St., New York 


MONEY IN HONEY! 


The Weekly 
American Bee Journal 
Tells all about it, 
Sample Copy Mailed Free 


G.W.YORK &CO. 
118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL 



















Mechanical Massage. 


One Cent 








One Cent and a few hours’ work on the 


AMATEUR SPORTSMAN 


published for those who like to 





the best paper 


for J HMunt or Fish for Recreation or Health, will 
aaa a give you a Breech-Loading Shotgun, guaranteed 








by the manufacturers to be well made in every 
particular. 

If preferred, you can have a Rifle, or a Revolver, or a Fishing Rod, or a Camera on the 
same liberal terms. 

Send at once for Sample Copy of the AMATEUR SPORTSMAN and new 
Illustrated Premium List. Address 


M. T. RICHARDSON CO., Publishers, 27 Park Place. New York 


WILL-POWER 


AND PERSONAL MAGNETISM 


INSURES THE OTHERWISE IMPOSSIBLE. 


Philosophy of success as demonstrated daily. Increases salary, 
assures fortune in business and surrounds one withfriends. Be 
magnetic, be a power, be healthy, happy, prosperous and long- 
) lived. Scientific principles—nothing visionary; thousands of tes- 
timonials similar to this: Rev. S. J. Carlock, Louisville, Il.writes: 


“Every moment brings its own reward, and life grows brighter and sweet 
er every day; nervousness cured, health increasing, mind clear, zest to life 
& thrills of exquisite pleasure are frequent. Kesults are more than satisfac- 
gtory and decisive victories have come to pass beyond what I hoped, bringing a 
wy creat flood of happiness and “living streams of joy.” Am surprised at former 

weaknesses which are now replaced by increasing strength and powertul im- 
pulse to the highest and best. Others are swayed and sit spell-bound by this re- 
SF sistiess force. My whole life is dedicated to this perfection of development, and 
if the greatest joy of all is knowing my boundless PREY Tol of usefulness. I have 
if, always believed in a perfect life but now I realize it.” KEY TO POWER 80c or 12¢ 
andaddresses of three ministers, lawyers or physicians. Circulars free. Address, 
PROF. L. H. ANDERSON, F,.0,118 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


In Common School Elocution 
and Oratory, 


Hs the title implies, Professor Brown has endeavored to present 

the science of human expression in a manner so simple, so 
concise and so reasonable, that no student with average zeal and 
ability would experience difficulty in comprehending and -apply- 
ing its principles. One hundred Choice Readings. 


328 pages, handsomely bound in Green Cloth, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York. 


L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 





or 


wi 





















COMMON SCHOOL 

ELOCUTION 
ORATORY. 

Lm mows n 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Profs. FOWLER and SIZER-- 
Mrs. WELLS--JESSIE A. 
FOWLER 35c. each 
The four to one address, $1.30. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist Street, New York 


CALLIPERS 


are used for meas- 
uring heads in 
various ways, a8 
from the opening 
of the ear to the 
location of any 
given organ, also 
the width, height 
or length of the 
head. 


Price, $2.50 











The Choice of an Occupation 


An illustrated book, gives valuable hints of how 
to succeed in life. Sent for five 2-cent stamps. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., NewYork 


What Am | Good For 3 Bend a 3c. stamp for 


** Mirror of Mind.” 
FOWLER & WELIS CO., 27 E. 21st Street, New York 








[Established in 1865 
Devoted to the Philosophy and Phenomena of 
Modern Spiritualism. Sample Free. 
Weekly—16 pages—#1 a “a year—3 mo’s, 25c. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor & Publisher, 
Station B, San Francisco, Cal 








50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyriGuHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2¢12roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 





Aluminum Card Case 


With your name engraved, FREE, with all 
orders for our unexcelled Bristol 
board cards 




















SIZE, 2X33, INCHES 
100,Visitiny or Business Cards, with engraved.case, 50c. 
8 ot ns - $1.00 
500 = ” 1.50 
1000 9 ¥4 = 2.50 

Large-size Business Cards, 244 x 4% inches,$ 
with engraved case, $3.00 per ‘thousand. 


AGENTS WANTED 


ALUMINUM ENGRAVING CO. 
150 Nassau Street, New York 


WHICH MONTH WERE YOU BORN IN? 


A short study of character, disposition, and phy- 
sique, giving outline facts in regard to twelve distinct 
classes of people; to classify your friends and ac- 
quaintances according to the Signs they were born 
in, and furnishing the key to traits so Civersified in 
character and disposition. Price, 25 cents, 


FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 E. 21st St., 





New York 








peewe “GRAPHITE 


IN STICK OR PASTE 
lubricates a bicycle chain as no other lubricant can. 
If dealer does not keep it send 10 cents for sample of 
either. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


PLANS READY TO BUILD FROM. 


Send for the Natrona. 
y BUILDER, & mentbly journal 
devoted to buildinginterests. 
Each number contains a 
complete set of plans “yd 
to build from. br ice, 
year. Sompnecer an book 
‘Beautiful Homes,” con- 
taining 20 plans in colors, 
2cents. Catalogue free, 


THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 
_ Adams Express Building. CHICAGO. — 


Beautiful Stamping Outfit 
Designs for Honiton Lace 
work tray cloths, centre pieces 
doilies outlining and cut work, 
many 14 ins. in size, 2alph- 
abets, powder and pad, Given 
for a3 months’strial subscrip- 
tion to The Home,a household 
journalof stories, fashions ,fan- 
pA work, literary sketches,etc. 
Send L5c.and get the outfitand 
journal. THE HOME, 141 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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NOW iA NEW ARTICULATED 


-.. FIVE PART.!. 


READY PHRENOLOCICAL BUST 


Giving relative location of Phrenological Organ on convolutions 
of the brain and Physiognomical Characteristics on the face. 
This latest and best Bust, made in material lighter and more 
durable than plaster of paris and furnished at the low price 
of $5.00—30s. English,—should be in the hands of every student. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York 


THE CHILDREN OF THE BIBLE 


By Fanny L. Armstrong, with an introduction by Frances E. 
Willard, Pres. N.W.C.T.U. 16mo, 272 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


This work is dedicated to the little children of the church of God, with the hope and prayer 
that they will form the acquaintance, cultivate the society, and imitate the examples of the 
children of the Bible. The story of each child is told by itself graphically, so that it almost 
seems entirely new. Is an excellent work for home reading, Sunday-school teachers and Sunday- 
school libraries. 

Any book like this one that helps to interest a child in the Bible should have a place in the 
home. It is a character builder, and thus of great value. 

One would hardly suppose there were so many children mentioned in the Bible, or that 
their lives were so interesting, until he has looked into this book. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 











. - 
The fljetaphysical fjagazine «wat 
EDITED BY YOUNG BOY 
LEANDER EDMUND WHIPPLE. 

ain OUGHT TO KNOW” 
Is a strictly first-class scientific and philosophic 
monthly, devoted to the best and most reliable Bishop John H. Vincent, DD., LL.D. 

‘You have handled with great delicacy and wisdom 


information and advanced thought teaching, | 2 ‘ 
. ; ‘ “—— an exceedingly difficult subject. Your work has 
in occult lines, It is now in its fourth year | | 04, well done.” * 





and has unquestionably taken its position at 
the head of the movement. It ranks among Price, $1.00 Net, Post Free 
the best periodicals in the world. 
Annual Subscription, $2.00. 25c, a Number, 
. ee 
European Subscription, 12s, WHAT A 


At All Newsstands or Mailed Postpaid. YO U N C GI R L 





The Metaphysical Publishing Company will OUGHT TO KNOW” 
supply any number of copies of any book re- Charles L. Thompson, D.D 


lating to Metaphysics, Philosophy, or any of | It is indeed what boys ought to know—the failure 


the Mental Sciences, and works on kindred | to know which has been the cause of many sorrows 
subjects—which are its specialty—at no extra | and pains and penalties. Why was not this book writ- 
ten centuries ago?” 


expense or trouble to the purchaser. Also any 
book on any subject published in any part of Price, $1.00 Net, Post Free 
the world. = 


THE METAPHYSICAL PUBLISHING CO. FOWLER & wes co. 


465 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 27 East 21st Street, - New York 
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New Offer for 1898--99 


The Phrenological Bust, 12 inches high, made 
of plaster, with a key to location of organs and 
groups of organs, $1.00, offered with a year’s 
subscription to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
$1.00. Both for $1.50. Bust packed in box, 
by express. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO. 27 E. 2ist St., New York 


FREE TO FAM. Fine | WE KNOW WHAT YOU NEED 


| AB. FP better than you know. Send fora Mirror of 











illustrated catalogue of the Mind, or, better still, drop in and see us. 

all oy at books and | 

goods — bottom prices. 

Great chance for Agents. | iFOWLER & WELLS CO. 

works, REDDING & | 27 East 21st Street New York 
-»_ Masonic ishers | = - 

and Manufacturers, 212 } places before the reader an 

Broadway, New -%, TRUE MANHOO exalted standard that leads 





to purity in thought, word and act. $1.00 


Sexual Nevrasthenia THE JACKSON 
AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION SAN ATO a , U M 


Its hygiene, causes, symptoms, and 





treatment. With a chapter on Diet. DANSVILLE, N.Y- 
By Dr. BEARD. Fourth Edition. * aap For illustrated descriptive pamphlet and other 
Nearly 300 pages. Price, $1.00. a, ARTHUR JACKSON. M.D 
| . 5 . *s 
FOWLER & WELLS Co. P. O. Box 1878. Secretary. 


27 East 2ist St., New York 


POSTAGE meri, cout The Water Gap Sanitarium 


may be wrong. If you wish to know are made of all forms of " 
the truth, send for “ How and Why, Rates reasonable. A christian family 
issued by the Penn. Morvat Lirz, home. Address 

921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. | F. WILSON HURD, M.0., | Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


BEST BOOKS ON WATER=CURE. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Designedasa guide to families and students and a text-book for phy. 
sicians, By R. T. Trall, M.D. 12 mo, 966 pp., 46r illustrations. Cloth, $4.00, English Price, 16s. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with tie Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 144 pp., 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Practice of Water-Cure. By James Wilson, M. D., and James Manby Gully, M.D. 1amo, 144 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
Drawings by Howard Johnsor. with a Form of a Report fer the assistance of Patients in consulting their physic- 
ian by correspondence. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 12mo, 467 pp. Cloth, $1.25. English Price, ss. 

The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. By R. T. Trall,M. D. 12mo, 77 pp., 25 1l- 
lustrations. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. By James James Manby Gully, M. D.,F.R.S. 12mo, 405 pp. Cloth, 
$t.25. English Price. ss. 

Water-Cure for the [lillion. The processes of Water-Cure explained. By R. T. Trall, M.D. ramo, 44 pp. 
Paper, 15 cents. English Price, 1s. 

Pregnancy andChildbirth. With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment. By Joel Shew, 
M. D. New edition revised and enlarged by H. S. Drayton, M. D., 12mo, 131pp. Paper, 50 cents. Eng.Price, 2s. 

Hydropathic Cook-Book, with Recipes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 12mo, 226 pp., 98 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.00; paper, socents. English Price, 1s, and 2s. 

Hints on the Reproductive Organs: Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. 
By James C. Jackson, M. D. r2mo, 48 pp. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Hygienic Hand-Book: Intended as a Practical Guide to the Sick Room. With an appendix, 
illustrative of the Hygeio-therapeutic movements, By R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 300pp., 49 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price, ss. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 








Is the place where permanent cures 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE: 


Announcements for 1899 


The year 1898 was the dividing line between the old and the new United States. Our 
“Manifest Destiny” is moving to accomplishment. Our outlook will be the keynote of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE during 1899. 


The Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE 


will contribute a comprehensive political and narrative 


History of the Spanish War 


which will run through half a year and be especially 
valuable owing to the facilities which Mr. Lodge has 
for obtaining information from his position as United 
HENRY C. LODGE States Senator and Member of the Foreign Relations W. D. HOWELLS 
Committee. 


Their Silver-Wedding Journey y wiuam pean nowexts 


will be an important serial story extending through many months. The story is an account 

of Europe revisited after twenty-five years, enlivened by a characteristic love theme. 
Important contributions on particular subjects connected with the war will be strong 

features of the earlier numbefs of the year. Some of these may be especially mentioned : 





The Military Conduct of the War The Naval Lessons of the War 
By CAPTAIN ARTHUR LEE of the British Army By H. W. WILSON 
The Rescue of the «* Winslow ”’ The Cuban Blockading Fleet 
By LIEUTENANT E. E. MEADE, U.S.N. By LIEUTENANT S.R. STAUNTON, U.S.N. 


Three other important serials will run through the numbers of the MAGAZINE, each by 
an author of international fame. 


The Princess Xenia The Span o’ Life A Spanish War Story 
By H. B. M. WATSON By WILLIAM McLENNAN By JOHN FOX, Jr. 
and J. N. McILWRAITH 
The first is a stirring tale of adventure laid in our midst to-day, the second is a histor- 
ical romance, the third has for its scene Santiago de Cuba. 


A Century’s Progress in Science. 4) HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS 
This series, undertaken 
a year ago, has required a 
special visit to Europe on 
the author's part, and the 
result of his trip appears 
in several valuable scien- 
tific and readable articles 
on Biology, Psychology, 
Sociology, and their allied 
subjects. — 7 
Among many prem features, such as the usual number of short stories, timely articles, 
special essays, all illustrated by the best artists, as only HARPER’S MAGAZINE is illus- 
trated, are two series of great importance to our National life. 
White [lan’s Asia The Republics of South America 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW By JULIAN RALPH 
The first throws light on the problems besetting us to-day in the East. The second 
calls attention to the problems which some day will beset us in our sister continent. 


- 





35 cents a copy $4 00 a year 


New York HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers London 
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PHRENOLOGICAL DIRECTORY. 





Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER 
(Daughter of the late L. N. Fowler) 
FOWLER & WELLS Co, 
27 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOCY 
MADISON AND DEARBORN STS., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Books and Supplies are for sale. 

PROF. L. A. VAUGHT MAY E. VAUGHT 


L.N. & J. A. FOWLER’S Consuttinc Rooms 
4 & & IMPERIAL BUILDING, LuDGaATE Circus 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
D. T. ELLIOTT, F.A.I.P. 

____—s—« CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST 








HENRY HUMPHREYS, F.A.I.P. 
CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST 
FLORENCE, COL. 





GEO. MORRIS, F.A.1I.P. 
LECTURER AND PHRENOLOGIST 
RAINIER, ORE. 


A. H. WELCH, F.A.1.P., CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST 
No. 47 BROCK AVENUE 
TORONTO, CANADA 











MILLER’S HOTEL, 


37, 39, 41 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The great popularity that Miller's Hotel has acquired 
can be traced to 


Its Unique Location. 
Its Excellent Cuisine. 
Its Courteous Service. 
Its Moderate Prices. 
Its Satisfied Patrons. 
Its Homelike Atmosphere. 


Turkish, Electric, and Roman Baths connected 
with the hotel, and furnished to guests at a 
very moderate rate. 


CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop. 


TOKOLOCY 


A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN 
By Dr. ALICE B. STOCKMAN 


Third edition. Revised, enlarged, and illus- 
trated. With special physiological plates. 
Nearly 400 pages. 

NO WORK OF THE KIND EVER HAD SUCH 

A PHENOMENAL SALE 
The author, in sympathy with the needs of her sex, 


discusses at length, with strength and purity, physical 
questions of the greatest importance. 


Cloth, $2.00. Morocco, $2.75 











“ox CHEIROSOPHY 


seatiel Palmistry, a Treatise on Cheirosophy Based 
upon Actual Experiences. A late work by HENRY 
FritH. Fully illustrated by Edith A. Langdon. 138 
pages. Price, 50 cents. 

How to Read Character in Handwriting, or the 
Grammar of Graphology. Described and illustrated 
by Henry FRITH, with numerous autographs and 
explanatory diagrams of hand-writing selected from 

various sources. 138 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

A Manual of Cheirosophy, being a complete hand 
book of the twin sciences of Cheirognomy and Cheiro- 
mancy, by means whereof the past, the present, and 
future may be read in the formations of the hands. 
By Ep. HERON ALLEN. 319 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$2.00, 

The Science of the Hand; or, The Art of Recognizing 
the Tendencies of the Human Mind by the Observa- 
tion of the Formation of the Hz Eo. Translated from 
the French of D’ Aspeotgny» by E. HERON ALLEN. 
444 pages, illustratec Price, $2.50. 

Any or all of the above sent on receipt of price. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st St., New York. 


FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


A PRACTICAL PLAN OF 


INSTRUCTION + IN « PHONOGRAPHY 


By BATES TORREY 

A new departure in Shorthand Instruction, consisting 
of a PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF LESSON PAPERS ., 
which refer to a work of acknowledged authority (Benn 
Pitman’s Manual) conducing to a rapid and thorough 
comprehension of the subject; the twenty lessons 
treat of Shorthand so conclusively that the average in- 
quirer becomes conversant with the Principles of, and 
their Practical Application to, the Art-Science, that 
future proficiengy is limited only by study and practice. 

These Lesson-papers originated in a need for teach- 
ing orally and by mail; they have developed to present 
popularity because that need was real—and the plan 
devised entirely adequate. It is printed wholly in 
typewriter type and phonography. Price, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 €. 2ist St , New York | 
ACENTS 


SUCCESS ws" 


We show you the road to ‘specu ast FoRTUWE and FORTUNE. 
BIG PA P STEADY WORK-—NEW PLAN. 
You can werk. wt home Wika e Yi rite af at 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Cooper Union, N.Y. City 











THE LATEST: 
Psychology, Hypnotism, Personal 
Magnetism and Clairvoyance 


By WM. A. BARNES 
Specialist, Instructor in Practical Application of 
Psychology, etc. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS, POSTPAID 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., NewYork 





NOT IN IT 


— 
Anna Olcott Commelin 


‘*Nor In Ir.” 
A story of the forced money standards, and 
showing the paralyzing effect of forced money 
values upon domestic life. 


Price, 75 Cents; 3s. 6d. English 


By Anna Oxtcorr CoMMELIN. 
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A NEW BOOK Human 


By MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M.D. 
THE MARVELS OF OUR BODILY DWELLING 


her BY METAPHOR, PARABLE, and 
ALLEGORY has been the method of many of 
the wisest teachers. Equally valuable as a SUPPLE- 


MENTARY READER, a TEXT-BOOK or REFER- 
ENCE BOOK in PusBLic SCHOOLS, or as a book of 








pleasant home instruction. Teachers in Normal A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Schools will find it a most suggestive aid in teaching 
physiology. As it contains the most reliable scientific OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTE 
dicta in regard to alcohol, tobacco, and other narcotics, 
it fills the demand created by the laws compelling the ; 
teaching of the action of narcotics on the body. --. DEVOTED TO... 
PMIOM, S1.10 Phrenology, Physiognomy, Health, 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist St., New York Medical and Social Reform 


THE 
Pp R i Cc ge Bs P, 5 C e Earnest in its advocacy of liberty and abreast 


of the age in everything pertaining to human 
“Uncle Sam’s Letters on Phrenology” | progress. 

was advertised in October as fifty cents ALLEN HADDOCK, Editor and Prop. 

by mistake. Twenty-five cents secures C. P. HOLT, . ri Associate Editor 


a copy by return mail. — , , 

is Subscription price, 50c., Foreign, 2s 6d. a year 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., NewYork | in advance. Postage paid from San Francisco. 
a tates Sak es Sample copies free to those who send stamp 
ANTED—TRUSTWORTHY AND ACT- | for postage. British stampsaccepted. Address 


ive gentlemen or ladies to push the sale PROF. HADDOCK, Phrenologist 
9 b] 


of our publications. Send a 2c. stamp for 
particulars. | 1020 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


eae one new subscriber for The Phreno- 
logical Journal? Write for special terms. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New Vork. 


WOMAN: S22:ny | PHYSIOGNOMY MADE EASY 














By Mrs. Lydia F. Fowler, M.D. BY ANNIE |. OPPENHEIM 
A Most Valuable Treatise of Informa- | Price, 1s., or 50 cents 
mation for Mothers and Daughters | Paper boards, fully illustrated. 
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